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FFICERS OF THE ARMY 


and other branches of the service have availed themselves 

of the diversified facilities of the Riggs National Bank 
for over three-quarters of a century 

Loss of time and trouble be avoided with 

this bank for the isohyeact 7 


Collection of Your Pay Checks 


the transmission of funds os os eee SS 
ance of Letters of Credit or Checks in your favor 


for convenience while traveling, and the performance of 
which a progressive 


various other services bank like this 
is able to render. 

q@ “ Satisfactory end Expeditious Service” is our motto. 
Deposits Accepted by Mail Correspondence Invited 
The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D.C. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 





COLONEL GOLF BALLS 


SUNKEN MARKING 





fF x£s COLONEL Pim - 6 COLONEL 2 
e100 cock’ $12-00dos. SSceach” $1000doe, SSc-each 10.00 dos. 
ee eee ee (Red) 
Tse each $9.00 doe. 150 each” §9.00dos. 
BRAMBLE MARKING 


COLONEL 31, Small size, non-floater, 85c each, $10.00 dos. 
RED & BLURB CRESCENT, Full size floater—non-floater, 65c each, $7.50 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
121-123 Sylvan Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Illustrating the fundamental 
principles of minor tactics by 
vance and rear guards, the applicatory method of 
combats, outposts, and instruction so successfully 
other ordinary opera- employed ai the Army 
tions of small com- Service Schools at 


mands of Infantry Third Edition Fort Leaven- 
and Cavalry. worth, Kansas. 


An interesting and thorough 
discussion of marches, ad- 





TACTICAL 
FRINCIPLES 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


By Captain M. E. HANNA, General Staff 


Formerly Instructor, Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools 


Beautifully printed on good paper, in large, clear type, and bound in cloth. 


453 pages, 2 maps, in color, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: The U. S. Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


A book that Price, $2.50 A six months’ 


should be pur- course of tactical 


chased without de- Postpaid instruction, that 
lay by all officers of the may be followed with 
Regular Army and Mili- great benefit by the 
tia who are beginning the student who is compelled 
study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 


it has been specially written. sistance of an instructor. 
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Organizing a Motor Truck Company 
By Captain H. E. Pace, 5th Infantry 


ROM the information of con- 
Fk tracts which have been let for 

trucks, there will soon be not 
less than one thousand motor truck 
companies placed in commission. As 
all Regular Army officers will be needed 
with their respective arm of the service, 
and none being provided for motor 
truck companies, it is evident that the 
vast majority of these companies will 
be commanded by officers from the Re- 
serve Corps, the National Guard, and 
the National Army. It is safe to as- 
sume that fully 95 per cent and over of 
such officers will have had no previous 
experience in organizing, equipping, 
and putting a motor truck company into 
operation. 

The purpose of this paper is to place 
in the hands of such officers some val- 
uable information regarding the admin- 
istration and the equipment of a motor 
truck company, together with a few 
notes thereon gathered from experience 
in organizing and commanding such a 
company for almost two years. 

In the preparation of this paper, 
official publications, orders, manuals, 
etc., only have been consulted, includ- 
ing “Notes on the Organization and Op- 
eration of a Motor Truck Company,” 
by Maj. F. H. Pope, 12th Cavalry, as 
issued by the Motor Truck Group, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, to motor truck 


companies in the Southern Department, 
this latter paper being of especial help 
to the writer. 

Under the present Tables of Organi- 
zation a motor truck company of an 
Infantry Division Supply Train con- 
sists of the following personnel and 
vehicles : 


lieutenant. 
sergeant, first class, truckmaster. 
sergeant, clerk. 
sergeants, assistant truckmasters. 
sergeant, mess. 
sergeant, mechanic. 
cooks. 
33 privates, first class, chauffeurs. 
2 privates, first class, assistant me- 
chanics. 

9 privates, assistant chauffeurs, a 
total of 1 officer and 53 enlisted men. 

27 trucks, cargo. 

2 trucks, tank. 

1 truck, mess, records, spare parts, 
etc. 

1 truck, repair, light. 

1 motorcar. 


wow wee 


The first and most important step for 
the company commander to take upon 
assuming command of a new company 
are the selecting of his noncommis- 
sioned officers and cooks (if same have 
not been assigned in these grades), start- 
ing his company mess, dividing the com- 
pany into three sections and assigning 
personnel and vehicles thereto, placing 
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one man in charge of gasoline, oils, etc., istration, etc., of the company. The fol- 
selecting a man to act as supply ser- lowing order is believed to cover most 
geant, and publishing an order covering of the general points and will apply to 
matters of discipline, operation, admin- any newly organized company: 


—_—— MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY.... 


No. 1. (Place).<.... (Date)...... 

1. The first sergeant (truckmaster), under the company commander, has im- 
mediate charge of all work, operation, and matters of discipline and administration 
pertaining to the company. He will see that all noncommissioned officers know 
and properly perform their duties, and will habitually give his orders to each 
section through its section leader. His duties are analogous to those of a first 
sergeant of a troop, battery, or company of the line, and upon all occasions he 
will be addressed and referred to as the “First Sergeant.” All men will commu- 
nicate with the company commander through him. In the absence of the company 
commander he has full charge of the company and is invested with authority 
accordingly. He will be the truck dispatcher and will know at all times the num- 
ber of trucks in the park, out at work, and laid up. In his absence his duties 
fall to the senior assistant truckmaster present, or to the noncommissioned officer 
in charge of quarters in the absence of the assistant truckmasters. 

2. The assistant truckmasters are assistants of the first sergeant in all matters 
pertaining to the company, and are responsible for the proper care and mainte- 
nance of all the trucks and equipment pertaining thereto, and of all the personal 
equipment of the men, in their respective section. They are also responsible for 
the discipline, instruction, and the proper performance of duties by the men of 
their section. Each section leader will make a daily inspection of his trucks 
and have them placed in a serviceable condition. Trucks requiring the attention 
of the mechanics will be laid off work and report made to the first sergeant. 
The sergeant mechanic will be advised as to the nature and extent of repairs 
required. Upon return of a truck from work, the proper section leader will 
check the driver’s daily truck report, inspect the truck, and see that it is made 
ready for a maximum trip, by being filled with gasoline, oils, etc., and the neces- 
sary repairs effected. The rule must be that trucks in the park are ready for 
immediate service. 

3. The sergeant mechanic has charge of, and is responsible for, all the repair 
tools and like equipment pertaining to the repair truck. These tools will be 
checked by the company commander at least once each month. When not in use, 
tools will be coated with oil to prevent their rusting and securely locked up. He 
will keep an accurate account of all spare parts and the cost thereof installed 
on each truck. He will also keep a record of the time each truck was laid up 
for repairs. . 

4. The supply sergeant has charge of all property and supplies, except sub- 
sistence, pertaining to the company, and will keep the necessary reports and 
returns of same. Spare parts will be issued to the sergeant mechanic only, and 
an accurate record will be kept of all such issues. He will secure receipts from 
the men, on the prescribed form, for the individual equipment each has in his 
possession, including equipment pertaining to the truck the man is driving. 

5. The sergeant clerk has charge of all the paper work pertaining to the com- 
pany, except that pertaining to the property and the company fund, and is respon- 
sible, under the company commander, for the correct preparation of the same. 

6. The mess sergeant is responsible for the mess and its management. He will 
draw, purchase, and account for all the subsistence supplies. He has supervision 
of the cooks in their duties and has charge of the kitchen police. He is respon- 
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sible for all mess equipment and will receipt to the supply sergeant for the same. 
He will keep an accurate mess account showing the daily ration allowance, total 
allowance to date, daily purchases, total purchases to date, and balances. This 
account will be submitted to the company commander daily for inspection. He 
will see that men are properly clothed when at meals, with their faces and hands 
washed and hair combed. 

7. Each chauffeur will endeavor to keep his truck in the very best of condition 
and proper working order. He will keep a driver’s daily truck report, the data 
thereon being entered upon the completion of each trip. At the end of the day’s 
work this report will be turned in to his section leader. He will refill his truck with 
the necessary supplies and otherwise put it in condition for immediate work 

There will be detailed daily one noncommissioned officer, or private first 
class, in charge of quarters, whose duties will be to secure the police of the 
quarters and grounds, and to see that each man’s bunk and surroundings are 
ready for inspection. He will require the men to make this police before leaving 
for work. He will not leave the vicinity of the company during his tour of duty, 
except to report the sick to the surgeon and to secure the company mail at the 
proper time. In the absence of the first sergeant, or the person acting as such, 
he will fill this capacity. He will report to the first sergeant any irregularities 
that occur during his tour of duty. 

Two privates, or privates first class, will be detailed daily for kitchen 
police, and will not be available for other duties while on this detail, They wil 
be under charge of the mess sergeant and the cooks. 

10. Except Sundays and holidays, quarters, including oe kitchen and mess 
hall, will be inspected by the company commander at 10.30 a.m. The person in 
charge of quarters and the mess sergeant will be present at itn inspection. 

11. The company commander, assisted by the first sergeant, supply sergeant, 
and section leader, will make a thorough inspection of one section each week 
This inspection will include all parts of the mechanism of the truck, the equip- 
ment pertaining thereto, and the personal equipment of the personnel of the 
section. On the day designated for this inspection none of the trucks or personnel 
of the section will be placed on other duties until after the completion of the same. 

12. One truck of each section, in addition to any that may be out of com 
mission, will be laid off work daily and thoroughly gone over by the chauffeur 
under the supervision of the section leader, who will report, as indicated in para- 
graph 2, should the truck require the attention of the mechanics. This method 
will insure each truck of the company being gone over every ten days. Fac! 

assistant truckmaster will designate the truck in his section to be laid off for this 
purpose, and will keep a roster of his trucks accordingly 

The gasoline, oil, a: d like supplies will be under charge of one man. He 
will be assigned as chauffeur of one of the tank trucks, and will be assisted 
his duties by the chauffeur of the other tank truck. None of these supplies 
be obtained except in his presence, or his assistant’s. He will keep an accurate 
account of all supplies issued to each vehicle, showing the cost and date of issue 

14. At the end of each month, or more often if necessary, the sergeant me 
chanic, the supply sergeant, and the man in charge of gasoline, will submit to the 
company commander the data each ~ as been required to keep as prescribed in 
paragraphs 3, 4 and 13 

15. The capacity of the trucks of this company is ..... tons ( Ibs. ) 

each, and the load must not exceed this. Each chauffeur is responsible, under the 
control of the section leader if present, for the proper loading of his truck. The 
first sergeant, his assistants, or the chauffeurs when acting alone, will refuse to 
move a truck overloaded or not properly loaded, unless the order to move is 
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given personally or in writing by a commissioned officer, in which case the order 
will be obeyed, but the circumstances, together with the officer’s name, will be 
reported to the company commander. 

16. No trucks will be removed from the park except by order of the company 
commander or truck dispatcher. 

17. The maximum rate of speed for this company is as follows: Within the 
limits of any city, town, or village, 10 miles per hour; outside of such limits, 14 
miles per hour. All civil traffic regulations will be obeyed. 

18. No person will be permitted to ride on a truck unless he has authority 
therefor, and under no circumstances will persons be permitted to ride on the 
fenders or the running boards. 

19. The racing of motors to warm them up is prohibited. 

20. As chauffeurs require both hands on the wheel at all times, except in sig- 
nalling and in sounding the horn, they will not salute or smoke while actually 
driving. 

21. Motors will not be permitted to idle when trucks are stopped for a period 
of one minute or longer. 

22. In every case of accident the chauffeur will stop and ascertain the damage 
done, render any assistance necessary, and secure the names of witnesses present. 
He will make a full report of the accident to the company commander as soon as 
possible. Remember that it is better to give the “hog” all the road, when it can 
safely be done, rather than have a collision. 

23. The truck skid chains will not be used on paved streets. 

24. The use of a lantern or any kind of light except electric, in refilling with 
gasoline, oil, or like supplies, or in doing work around such articles is forbidden. 
The proper men are issued flashlights for this purpose. 

25. The filling of the Pyrene fire extinguisher with gasoline, mineral oil, or 
like substance, and using it as a hand pump in cleaning mechanical parts, or for 
other purposes, is prohibited. 

26. No private motor vehicle will be permitted to park within the limits of the 
company, and it is prohibited to work upon a private vehicle within such limits or 
to take tools from the company for the purpose of working upon such vehicles. 

27. The use of the muffler “cut-out” or the disconnecting of the exhaust pipe 
from the muffler is prohibited. 

28. The truck tail gate will be kept up and properly fastened, except in hauling 
articles longer than the truck body, in which case it will be lowered and securely 
tied back in order to prevent its being damaged by swinging loose. 

29. The following signals are prescribed : 

Whistle Signals. 

ATTENTION: 1 short blast. 

Forwarp: 2 short blasts. 

Hatt: 1 long blast. 

BacKwARD: 3 short blasts. 

Arm Signals. 

Forwarp: Carry the hand to the shoulder and thrust the arm in the direction 
of march. 

Hatt: Thrust and hold the arm in a vertical position fully extended. 

Crank Up: Give a cranking motion with the hand and forearm. 

Stop Morors: Raise the forearm in a horizontal position in front of the 
forehead, and swing it up and down several times. 

Cuance Direction: Bring the hand to the shoulder and thrust the arm 
in the direction desired. 

Cuatns on: Raise both hands above the head, fingers touching, thus form- 
ing a circle. 
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CuaINns OFF: Raise both hands as in Cuatns on, then bring arms, fully ex 
tended, to the horizontal position. Repeat several times. 

30. When driving, chauffeurs will wear the regulation service uniform as pre- 
scribed for the Quartermaster Corps, but will carry on their trucks one complete 
suit of fatigue uniform which will be put on when it becomes necessary to work 
on the truck or perform other labor that would result in soiling or damaging the 
service uniform. 

31. Reveille will be stood under arms and will be followed by 15 minutes of 
Manual of Arms, Rifle Drill, or Close Order Drill. 

(Signature, rank and organization 
of the Company Commander. ) 


The following blank forms are required for a three months supply: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Form No. 

No. required. Description. 

332 6 Public voucher, emergency purchase. 
336 3 Public voucher, officers’ pay. 

366 9 Public voucher, pay roll of enlisted men. 
366a 24 Inside sheet to pay roll. 

370 6 Final statements, enlisted men. 

THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 
599b 4 Certificate in case of transfer of property accountability 
594 12 Charge sheet, courts-martial. 

“ae 1 Correspondence book. 
415 3 Death and disposal of remains, report. 
380 12 Designation of beneficiary. 
20 2 Discharge certificate, dishonorable. 
203 3 Discharge certificate, honorable. 
19 2 Discharge certificate. 
3 6 Discharge, notification of. 
324 3 Duty roster. 
26 6 Field return. 
66 4 Furlough. 
34 3 Inventory of effects, deceased soldier. 
332 3 Morning report. 
61 6 Muster roll. 
61-1 6 Muster roll, inside sheet. 
601 12 Property expended. 
599 1,200 Property return. 


604 24 Requisition. 


383 2 Requisition for books, blank forms, etc 

30 6 Return of troop, battery or company, with model 
149 24 Return of casualties in action. 

599a 4 Semi-annual return of property. 

29 60 Service record. 

339 1 Sick report, daily. 

602 6 Statement of charges on pay roll. 

196 6 Survey, report of. 

600 36 Transfer of property. 

458 1 Unit accountability equipment manual, infantry. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS FROM THE ADJUTANT GENER Al,’S OFFICE 


Drill regulation, infantry. 
Manual, army cooks. 
Manual, courts-martial. 
Manual, engineer, field. 
Manual, interior guard duty. 
Manual, Quartermaster Corps. 
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Form No. 
No. required, 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
8a 3 
38 1 
39 1 
41 24 
165 100 
1655 3 
180 6 
213 6 
223 l 
227 6 
402 12 
406 1 
407 2 
409 l 
410 9 
416 36 
417 3 
434 9 
452 1 
460 2 
641 2 
493 3 
501 72 
509 72 
72 
2 
2 
18 4 
18 24 
152 12 
1 6 
la 6 


Instruction regardi 
of the above forms w 


Description. 


Regulation, army. 

Regulation, field service. 

Regulation, uniform. 

Tables of organization. 

Compilation, G. O., Cir., and Bull. W. D. 

G. O. 40, W. D., 1916, Preparation of Army Pay Rolls. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Report of deposit. 

Soldier’s allotment blanks, book. 
Discontinuance soldier’s allotment, book. 
Soldier’s deposit book. a 
Individual clothing slips. : 
Statement of clothing charged to enlisted men. 

Abstract of clothing drawn. 

Requisition for clothing in bulk. 

Ration return book. 

Memorandum receipt. 

Application for transfer to Quartermaster Corps. 

Official telegram, book. 

Annual report of typewriter. 

Descriptive list of typewriter. 

Report of means of transportation. 

Quarterly report of motor trucks. 

Quarterly report of automobiles. 

Return of enlisted men, Quartermaster Corps. 

Company council book. 

Efficiency report of noncommissioned officers, Quartermaster Corps. 
Personal report of noncommissioned officers, Quartermaster Corps. 
Transfer of motor vehicles. 

Individual personal equipment. 

Delinquency record, enlisted men. 

Drivers’ daily truck report book. 

Binders, size (b) for property account (Form 599, A. G. O.). 
Binders, size (d) for Forms Nos. 501 and 509, Q. M. C. 





ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Ordnance return, cover. 
Ordnance return, blank heading. 
Transfer of ordnance in possession of enlisted men. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

I. & I. report. | 
I. & I. report, inside sheet. 
ng the rendition tions of keeping the property return 
ill, in most cases, (Form 599, A. G. O.). 


be found printed on the form. Changes The following reports and returns 


No. 1 of the Manual 
master Corps gives 


forning report 
i 


1. h 
2. Sick report, to 


1. Pay rolls, three 
through headquarters. 


for the Quarter- are required to be submitted regularly 
detailed instruc- by a motor truck company : 


Daily 


, to headquarters. 


N 
the surgeon. { 
Last Day of Each Month 


copies; one retained; two to the designated quartermaster 
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First Day of Each Month 


1. Form 410, Q. M. C.: Three copies; one retained ; two to the department or 
division quartermaster. 

2. Form 30, A. G. O.: Two copies; one retained; one to headquarters 

3. Form 434,Q.M.C.: Three copies; one retained ; two to the department or 
division quartermaster. 

4. Form 223, Q. M. C. (ration return) : Two copies; one retained, one to head 
quarters. (Conditions may require this return to be submitted every ten days, 
on the Ist, 11th, and 21st of the month. On the march or similar work, this 
return is submitted as required.) 


Bi-monthly 


1. Muster Rolls: Three copies; one retained; one to the Adjutant General of 
the Army direct; one to the Quartermaster General through the department or 
division quartermaster. 

Quarterly 


Form 416, Q. M. C.: Three copies; one retained; two to the department or 
division quartermaster. 
2. Form 417, Q. M. C.: Three copies; same disposition as Form 416, Q. M. C. 


June 30 and December 31 


1. Ordnance Return: Two copies; one retained; one to the Chief of Ord 
nance direct. 

2. Property Return: Two copies; one retained; one to the Quartermaster 
General direct. 

3. Form 407, Q. M. C. (June 30 only): Two copies; one retained, one to 
the Quartermaster General direct. 

4. Form 461, Q. M. C. (December 31 only): Two copies; one retained; one 
to the Quartermaster direct. 


Upon the transfer of a man to the termaster General’s office (Sec. 5, para- 
company from any source other than graph 1009, A. R.). 
the Quartermaster Corps, a copy of his The following records are required 
service record (Form 29, A. G. O.), to be kept in a motor truck com 
will be forwarded directly to the Quar- pany: 


1. Retained copies of all returns, reports, requisitions, etc., required to be 
submitted. 
. Correspondence book and document file. 
. Morning report (Form 332, A. G. O.). 
. Sick report (Form 339, A. G. O.). 
. Duty roster (Form 342, A. G. O.). 
. Service record of each man in the company (Form 29, A. G. O.). 
. Company council book (Form 452, Q. M. C.). 
. Record of sizes of clothing worn by each man. 
. Record of courts-martial (Form 594, A. G. O., to be filed with the soldier’s 
service record). 
10. Property returns (Form 599, A. G. O.). 
11. Ordnance return (Form 18, Ordnance Department). 
12. Individual property account (Form 501, Q. M. C.). 
13. Delinquency record (Form 509, Q. M. C., see paragraph 334, Manual for 
Courts-martial, 1917). 
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14. The following record of each vehicle will be kept: 
Serial number. 
Motor number. 
Battery number. 
Presto-lite tank number. 
PROPERTY 


Individual Personal Equipment. 
(a) Ordnance Property (G. O. 80, W. D., 1917) 
For All Enlisted Men: 


1 canteen. 1 haversack. 1 pouch for first-aid packet. 
1 cup. 1 knife. 1 spoon. 
1 fork. | meat can. 1 strap, canteen-haversack. 


For Truckmaster and Assistant Truckmasters: 


1 automatic pistol, caliber 45, model 1911. 
2 magazines, pistol, extra. 
21 cartridges, ball, pistol, caliber 45. 
1 pistol holster. 
1 pistol belt, without saber rings. 


For All Enlisted Men, Except Truckmaster and Assistant Truckmasters: 





Sk ees 


1 United States: rifle, caliber 30, model 1903. 
1 front sight cover. 
1 oiler and thong case. 
1 thong and brush (or spare part container, with contents). 
90 ball cartridges, caliber 30. 
1 cartridge belt, caliber 30. 
1 scabbard, for rifle. 
er (b) Quartermaster Property. 
For All Enlisted Men: 
y 1 belt, waist. 2 laces, shoe, extra cot. 
2 breeches, pairs, serv- pairs. overcoat (Macki- 
ice. 1 leggings, canvas, naw). 
ha 2 coats, denim. pair. slicker. 
a 2 chevrons, olive drab, 2 shirts, flannel, olive sweater. 
| pairs, for those en- drab. ’ tent, shelter half, 
4 titled thereto. 2 shoes, marching, mounted. 
+ 2 chevrons, denim, pane. : comb. 
pairs, for those 4 stockings, pairs. — housewife (for each 
my 2 tags, identification, noncommissioned 
; entitled thereto. : 
{ with tape. officer only). 
a, 1 cord, hat. 2 trousers, denim. toothbrush. 
ma 3 drawers, pairs. — 3 undershirts. towel, face. 
1 glove, horsehide, 1 bag, barrack. whistle (for truck- 
» pair. — 1 bar, mosquito. master and assist- 
4 1 hat, denim. 1 bed sack. ant truckmasters 
& 1 hat, service. 2 blankets, olive drab. only). 
i (c) Medical Property. 
a For All Enlisted Men: 
5 1 packet, first aid. 
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Individual Truck Equipment: 


1 axe and helve. 

1 bows, set. 

1 bucket, 
iron. 

1 cable, towing, break- 
ing strength 12 
tons. 

1 can, milk, 10 gallons. 


galvanized 


1 chains, skid, set. 

1 cover, truck. 

1 driver’s daily truck 
report book. 

1 extinguisher, fire 
(Pyrene), 1 quart, 
with brackets. 

1 flashlight, complete. 


Additional Kitchen Truck Equipment: 


2 axes and helves. 


1 fly, tent, hospital. 


3 buckets, galvanized iron.'2 hatchets. 


3 brushes, scrubbing. 

1 can, galvanized iron, 
15 gallons. 

5 cans, milk, 5 gallons. 


2 lanterns, complete. 
2 pickaxes and helves. 
2 poles, tent, hospital, 


upright. 


Additional Tank Truck Equipment: 


6 funnels, large, heavy metal. 

6 measures, oil, 2-quart, heavy metal. 

6 measures, 5 gallons, heavy metal. 
(Omit truck cover and bows). 


Individual Motorcar Equipment: 


1 air gauge. 

1 bucket, canvas or 
rubber. 

1 cable, towing, small 
wire. 


casing, extra. 

chains, skid, set. 
cover, escort wagon. 
flashlight, complete. 


ee ee 


1 extinguisher, fire 
(Pyrene), 1-quart, 
with brackets. 

1 hatchet. 

1 jack, auto. 

1 kit, tool, as supplied 
by the manufac- 
turer. 

1 pump, tire. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


(a) Quartermaster Property. 


8 bags, surplus kit. 

1 bag, water, steril- 
izing. 

4 brooms, corn. 

1 brush, marking. 

1 brush, typewriter, 
typecleaning. 
lean, drinking 

water. 
1 canvas, 
screen. 
1 desk, field, large. 
? flashlights, complete 
(for truckmas- 


latrine 


ter, assistant 
truckmasters, me- 
chanic, and as- 





sistant mechan- 
ics). 

1 fly, tent, pyramidal, 
small. 


2 lampblack, pounds. 

5 liquid, Pyrene fire 
extinguisher, gal- 
lons. 

1 oil, typewriter, bot- 
tle. 

2 pennants, Quarter- 
master Corps, 
small, with staffs 
(for the leading 
and the rear 
trucks). 

1 paulin, large. 


~~ 


1 


1 


9 


~ 


9 


jack, truck. 

kit, tool, as supplied 
by the manufac- 
turer. 

pickaxe and helve. 

ropes, lash, 3% inch 
by 50 feet. 

spade. 


pole, tent, 
ridge. 
range, field, No. 1, 
complete. 

spades. 


hospital, 


pennant, Quarter 
master Corps, with 
staff. 

rope, lash, % inch by 
50 feet. 

rim, demountable, 
extra. 

tubes, inner, extra. 


350 pins, tent, large. 
300 pins, tent, small. 


30 powder, 


1 pot, marking. 

calcium 
chloride, tubes. 

2 rakes, steel. 


200 rope, manila, %- 


1,000 rope, 


inch, feet (for 

truck covers). 

manila, %4- 
inch, feet (for 
lashes). 

3 stationery, month’s 
supply, as fol- 
lows: 

3 bands, rubber, 
No. 18, gross. 


et Sees 


a 
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12 blocks, memo dered, pack- 3 pins, Office, 
or scratch ages. cones. 
note, for pen- 3 mucilage (or 6 ribbons, type- 
cil. paste), bottle writer, record. 5 

6 books, dupli- or tube. 1 ruler, office, 
cating, letter 18 paper, blot- 12-inch. q 
size. ting, 4 by 9% 1 shears, office. 

600 envelopes, offi- inches, sheets. 3 tape, office, 
cial. 6 paper, blot- spools. 

3 erasers, rub- ting, 12 by 19 3 twine, wrap- 
ber, ink and inches, sheets. ping, balls. 
pencil. 75 paper, carbon, 9 wax, sealing, 

3 erasers, rub- letter size, ounces. 
ber, type- sheets. 1 stencil plates, set. 

bis 15 paper, letter, 1 stick, size, shoe. 
writer. : : ’ 
steel ty pe writer, 1 stretcher, shoe. 

1 eraser, steel. quires. 1 tape, foot measure. 

3 fasteners, pa- 12 pencils, indeli- 1 tape, steel, 100 feet. 
per, boxes. ble. 1 tent, pyramidal, 

3 files, office, for 6 pencils, lead. small. 
orders. 6 pencils, col- 10 tents, pyramidal, 

18 ink, black, ored, blue and large. 
powdered, red. 1 typewriter. 
packages. 12 penholders. 1 wheelwright’s and 

9 ink, red, pow- 72 pens, steel. carpenter’s set. 


(b) Ordnance Property. 


5 arm chests, rifle. 1 stamping set, steel, 
1 arm locker, pistol. alphabet and 
5 cleaning rods, brass. numbers, for 
10 screwdrivers, rifle. marking identifi- 


cation tags. 


MARKING TRUCKS AND EQUIPMENT 


The following is the system approved 
by the War Department for marking 
vehicles of a motor truck company, 
taking the writer’s present company as 
an illustration : 


8101 and 3127 cargo trucks. 

3128 mess, records, spare parts, etc., 

truck. 

3129 repair truck. 

3130 and 3131 tank trucks. 

3132 motorcar. 

The last two numerals indicate the 
number of the vehicle ; the first numeral 
or numerals indicate the number of the 
company. All trucks are marked on 


both sides of the body, on the second 


panel from the rear, in block letters 
and figures 3 inches high, “Truck Co. 
31.” Then, immediately below this, and 
also on the tail gate, in block figures 10 
inches high, with the black part of the 
figures 1% inches thick, the number of 
the truck, as “3101” for No, 1 truck. 
On the right side and rear panel of 
the body the following is stenciled 
thereon in block letters 1 inch high: 


eee Ibs. 
Inside body, ........ ft. 
Height at bow, ........ ft. 
Capacity, ... sess Ibs. 


Put way-bill below. 


Underneath this last line a portion of 
the panel, 10 inches high, is painted 
black. 
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The dash is marked the same as the 
“Uy OQ 
tail gate, except the letters S and M are 
A Cc” 
placed on the right and left of the num- 
ber, respectively, in block letters 2% 
inches high. On some make of trucks 
the size of the dash will not permit of 
the above marking, in which case the 
size of the letters and figures will be 
reduced to conform to the space avail- 
able for the marking. 

The motorcar bears a number plate 
in both the front and the rear, with 
block letters 2 inches high and block 
figures 6 inches high, as 
“TJ QO 

S 1532 M 

A ao 

All vehicles are painted olive drab. 

Truck covers are marked on both 
sides with the company number and 
number of the truck in block letters and 
figures 6 inches high, as follows: 
“Truck Co. 31—3101” for No. 1 truck. 
This marking runs horizontally in the 
center of the half of the cover. 

Articles of the individual truck 
equipment, if their nature is such as to 
permit marking, are stenciled with the 
same number as the truck to which they 
pertain, as “3101” for articles pertain- 
ing to No. 1 truck. The size of the 
article will best determine the size and 
location of the marking, which should 
be uniform throughout the company. 

Articles of the individual personal 
equipment are marked “MTC 31,” with 
the soldier’s company number (each 
man is given a company number) 
either above or below the same. Per- 
sonal equipment includes shelter halves, 
which are marked so as to show the 
same when the roll (cavalry) is prop- 
erly made, the required position being 
on the outside and in the center of the 


follows: 


width of the shelter half, 12 inches from 
the front (straight) edge. 

Articles of the general equipment are 
stenciled “MTC 31.” The size and 
nature of the article will determine the 
size and location of the marking, ex- 
cept that pyramidal tents are marked 
on the lower half of the middle width 
of canvas in the back wall (paragraph 
803, I. D. R.), and below the same will 
be stenciled the date the tent was placed 
in service, as “9-25-17.” 

In marking ordnance property, “The 
design (‘MTC 31.’) will be stenciled in 
black, the letters and numbers in full- 
faced characters. The design will be 
placed above the letters “U. S.’ on equip- 
ments, and the soldier’s number in char- 
acters %4 inch high below the letters 
U. S.’” (Paragraph 295, A. R.) 


NOTES 

Much of the information contained 
in this paper will be issued in the form 
of an order from headquarters of mo- 
tor truck companies in cases where sev- 
eral companies are organized together, 
and it is believed that the officer charged 
with the organization of the group of 
companies will be greatly assisted by 
the contents herein, which are appli- 
cable to several companies as well as to 
the individual company. 

The grades in the personnel of a mo- 
tor truck company are not properly pro- 
portioned, in that there are too few 
noncommissioned officers. This is par- 
ticularly felt in the lack of the grade of 
supply sergeant, and the services of a 
private or a private first-class has to be 
utilized to keep the property return, 
which always amounts to considerably 
over $100,000, and containing, in many 
instances, over 1,500 separate and dis- 
tinct articles. The supply sergeant of 
the line is a grade recognized as being 
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necessary and for the best interest of 
the service, yet such a supply sergeant 
has not one-quarter the property or pa- 
pers to keep as the supply sergeant of 
a motor truck company. Paragraph 
3259, Manual for the Quartermaster 
Corps, prescribes that one of the as- 
sistant truckmasters will keep the prop- 
erty return, but this is not practicable 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
as the supply sergeant will have no time 
to be an assistant truckmaster. 

It will be found that a motor truck 
company will be more difficult to handle 
than a troop, battery, or company of 
the line. More attention will have to 
be paid to matters of discipline. This 
is caused by the absence of close-order 
drills, whose primary purposes are to 
teach precision in the small things and 
to instil discipline. Also, in the line 
there is a noncommissioned officer to 
every 5 men at minimum strength 
and one to every 5.3 men at maximum 
strength, while a motor truck company 
has only one to every 7.6 men. Another 
reason for the difficulty in maintaining 
discipline is the fact that most of the 
work done by a motor truck company 
in the United States is by individual 
trucks or by trucks in groups of two 
or three. 

This kind of work takes the men 
constantly away from the company 
commander and his noncommissioned 
officers, and discipline is sure to be 
lacking unless the first sergeant be a 
man of force, push, and has an ample 
supply of initiative, with the assistant 
truckmasters equally as efficient; for it 
is really the noncommissioned officers, 
after all, who maintain discipline in a 
company. In this connection the fif- 
teen minutes of manual of arms, etc., at 
reveille will work wonders if properly 
attended to by the company commander. 


It is not practicable to set the gov- 
ernors of motors so as to limit the 
speed of the truck to the maximum of 
14 miles per hour, as this will not per- 
mit the motor to develop sufficient 
power to pull through mud, sand, or up 
difficult grades. For this reason con- 
stant watch has to be kept on certain 
men of the company who will insist on 
putting the trucks on the race track at 
every opportunity. Such men cannot 
be too severely dealt with, as speeding 
is not only bad for the trucks, danger- 
ous to everyone along the highway, and 
a very expensive practice, but speaks 
badly for the company as a whole. 

I recall certain civilian chauffeurs of 
a motor truck company once stationed 
in McAllen, Texas, who openly boasted 
that they had made the trip to Browns- 
ville and return, a distance of 125 miles, 
approximately, in less than six hours in 
the 114-ton Packard truck. The com- 
pany commander was a novice in the 
game and considered this efficiency; 
but I have always found the Govern- 
ment to have more time than money. 

No normal distance between trucks 
on the march can be prescribed, as no 
exact distance can be maintained for 
any length of time under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. When the road 
space and other conditions permit, 
there should be at least 50 yards dis- 
tance between trucks, in order to insure 
the continual progress of each indi- 
vidual truck. On level macadamized or 
similar roads trucks can be closed up to 
within 15 yards, which is believed to 
be the minimum distance in which 
trucks can be effectively operated. In 
halting they close up to one yard dis- 
tance, unless otherwise ordered. 

No attempt has been made herein 
to prescribe the equipment for the 
light repair truck, as this will prob- 
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ably be furnished to the company fully 
equipped. However, should any reader 
desire this information, it will be gladly 
furnished by the writer. Neither has 
any attempt been made to prescribe the 
spare parts a company should keep on 
hand. The nature and amount of the 
work performed will determine in a 
great measure the kind and amount of 
spare parts required. It is presumed 
that the company commanders will be 
selected because of their knowledge of 
motor trucks, and each should know 
the spare parts necessary for his par- 
ticular make of trucks. It has been 
the experience of the writer that spare 
parts are hard to obtain, and the com- 
pany commander must not feel that his 
company is being neglected if an ample 
supply is not forthcoming. 

It is believed that Form 416, Q. M. 
C., should be dispensed with for motor 
truck companies. This is a form de- 
signed for reporting on single trucks at 
a time when the army dealt in indi- 
vidual trucks as a unit. Now that the 
motor truck company is a unit, there 


should be a form prepared to show the 
data required for the company as a 
whole. The individual truck data 
should be kept in the company, but 
higher officers should not be burdened 
with checking thirty-one reports when 
the same information, for all intents and 
purposes, could be had from one report. 

Under the present instruction from 
the War Department, in making up 
Form 416, Q. M. C., line 12 is obtained 
from the drivers’ daily truck reports, 
and line 11 is obtained by dividing line 
12 by line 10. Also, under “Miscella- 
neous Cost,” line 19 should be propor- 
tioned to eack truck the wages of men 
whose wages do not appear on line 14. 

sefore the receipt of the drivers’ 
daily truck report books, it will be 
necessary to improvise a suitable form 
This can- 
not be delayed, as the quarterly report 
of motor trucks, Form 416, Q. M. C., is 
prepared from the data contained on 
these drivers’ daily truck reports. The 
following form has been found to be 
all that is desired : 


or have some printed locally. 


Driver’s Datty Truck REPORT 


Grease, cup, Ibs................ 
Grease, trans., qts.......... 


Miles 


Pounds Tons Ton-miles 


Driver... 


Truck No. Date 


Note other information and repairs required on back. 
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, 


“Ton-miles” is obtained by multiply- 
ing “tons” by “miles” for each trip 
where a load is carried, which converts 
the data into showing 1 ton hauled so 
many miles. 

A board, with holes and pegs, ac- 
cording to the following, should be 
made for use of the truck dispatcher. 
It is self-explanatory, as the peg in one 
of the holes of the last three columns 
will give the desired information of the 
truck ; 


l 
— Driver | In Out Laid 
iNO.~7 up 
ae oe. Adams...... Pia. 2) 
Si68. vive mow Ja 8 Pee r’'s@ 
. ee g* . See > an. eo 4 
Bins dese a & 0 |; 0 


The truck dispatcher should be pro- 
vided with a form similar to the fol- 
lowing, which he makes out and gives 
to the chauffeur on individual trucks 
ordered out, or to the man in charge 
of trucks where more than one is or- 
dered out on the same work: 


MOTOR TRUCK Co. NO. 31 
Dt | (ch dvaekaekeatnureh a 
SE NOs oc OER eas chachb ee Vetcapescaeve 
TG OE on cc cwertvequsevetebewes tenewe 
EE OD nv dss ccdkddstbnewcnvevsasdesncces 


CREO TTT OS 
COREE Eee Pee EES 


As the motor truck game is com- 
paratively new in our service, the first 
motor truck companies being organ- 
ized with the Punitive Expedition into 
Mexico, it will probably happen, judg- 
ing from experience, that a few com- 
manding officers who find motor truck 
companies in their commands will be 
like the small boy with a new toy, and 
in their zeal, it is hoped, for the welfare 
of the companies will literally take 
command. Nothing is more provoking 
to a company commander than to know 
that his company is not his own, but by 
the exercise of a good amount of pa- 
tience and diplomacy the company 
commander can, in most cases, retain 
control of his company. But for peace 
and harmony, never give your com- 
manding officer the impression that you 
think you are the only one that knows 
anything about motor trucks, even if 
this same K. O. believes that gasoline 
is all that is necessary to keep a truck 
going twenty-four hours of the day. 

















Notes for Drill Instructors 


By Colonel L. M. Nuttman, 356th Infantry 


HE basis of all drill and disci- 
ts pline is taught the recruit in the 

Schools of the Soldier and 
Squad. It is therefore necessary that 
drill instructors over recruits be good 
instructors. It is here the recruit 
gets his first real impression of army 
training. 

The necessary qualifications of a 
good drill instructor are: 

(a) Thorough knowledge of drill. 

(b) Ability to impart his knowledge. 

(c) Good command. 

(d) Good presence. 

(e) Good manners. 

Thorough Knowledge of Drill—This 
includes not only a knowledge of what 
is in the book, but also a thorough, 
practical knowledge of each movement, 
the mistakes likely to be made in each, 
and what should be done to avoid them ; 
for once bad habits at drill are formed 
it is difficult to correct them. 

Equally important is the ability to see 
every mistake committed. No mistake 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The squad should be immediately halted 
and the particular man or men told of 
their mistakes and the reason why they 
made them, whenever such is possible. 
The instructor should then explain how 
the movement should be properly exe- 
cuted, and immediately cause it to be 
done again and repeated until a reason- 
able degree of perfection, depending on 
the state of training, has been attained. 
Thereafter, whenever that same mis- 
take is made, halt the squad at once, 
call the squad’s attention to the fact 
that they are repeating a former error, 
and have it correctly executed. Never, 


under any circumstances, allow recruits 
to continue committing errors, and al- 
ways spot at least one man, and more if 
possible. The drill instructor who has 
not the ability to see all errors com- 
mitted will never have a well-drilled 
squad, and some better instructor will 
have to finish his work. 

The position of the instructor must 
be such that he can see all errors. The 
best position is to the flank and slightly 
in rear, if the squad is marching; in 
front and facing the squad if it is 
halted. Inexperienced or poor drill in- 
structors are frequently found march- 
ing alongside No. 1 of the front rank, 
or in some other poor position which 
does not allow him to see every man of 
his squad. 

The good drill instructor must be 
able to think ahead. His mind must 
not be so taken up with the movement 
being executed that he can think of 
nothing else until it is finished. For 
example, do not form line from column 
of squads and just about the time your 
men get into line decide to halt them. 
The halt will, of course, be ragged, and 
the fault will be entirely with the in- 
structor. If the preliminary command 
to halt was not given in time, it would 
be better to let the squad go forward a 
few steps and give the halt as a separate 
movement. 

A practical knowledge of drill is just 
as necessary as a knowledge of the 
book. No good instructor will ever 
give explanations while the squad is 
marching, as much of the effect is lost; 
nor give an explanation after he has 
given a preliminary command. If he 
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does the latter many times, he creates 
the impression that his knowledge of 
drill is not as good as it should be, and 
his men lose confidence in his ability to 
instruct. If you do give a preliminary 
command, it is better to let the move- 
ment go on, if possible, rather than to 
be continually saying, “As you were.” 

When you decide to give a move- 
ment, look at the ground it will be exe- 
cuted on and see if it is suitable. I 
have seen drill instructors halt a squad 
in the ruts of a wagon road and then 
give “About face!” 

Many drill instructors count “one, 
two, three, four,” etc., continuously, 
except when giving commands and ex- 
planations, until it becomes a habit with 
them. Indicating step takes the in- 
structor’s attention away from other 
important things, and the men in the 
squad become used to depending on it 
and make less effort to keep in step 
themselves. Step should be indicated 
only when it appears the squad is about 
to lose step or is out of step, and should 
cease as soon as the squad is in step. 

The squad should generally be “At 
ease” when explanations are given. If 
this is done, there will be little need for 
the men to rest during the drill period. 
The instructor needs no rest. 

Movements not in the drill book, 
strange combinations and variations not 
intended should never be attempted; 
for example, “To the rear, March; To 
the rear, March,” in one movement. 

The drill book should never be taken 
to the drill field. An _ instructor’s 
knowledge should be such that he has 
no need for it. A reference to the book 
in the presence of his squad will im- 
pair the squad’s confidence in their in- 
structor. If you are not sure of a cer- 
tain movement, try those you are sure 


of, and look up the uncertain ones at 
the first opportunity. 

Ability to Impart Knowledge.—lIt is 
most necessary that the instructor have 
confidence in his own knowledge of the 
subject. If he has not, he will not get 
good results. Continual study of drill 
is required by even good drill instruc- 
tors, and I recommend that you never 
go to drill without studying your book, 
if only for a few minutes just before 
going out. 

A definite plan for conducting drill 
will bring better results than trusting to 
luck with no plan. 

Whenever possible, execute the move- 
ment yourself. If recruits can see some 
one do it, they can learn it in much 
less time. Your explanations must be 
given in words which all your men will 
understand. 

The good drill instructor will do his 
utmost to help his men and make it 
easy for them to learn. Put yourself 
in their places and ask yourself, “Are 
my explanations clear and _ simple? 
Is there something I could do to make 
it easier? Why do they make certain 
mistakes?” These questions will often 
suggest a way to help them. 

When a movement is well done, do 
not hesitate to tell the squad so. The 
more encouragement they get, the 
harder they will try. If one man has 
been particularly slow, the first time he 
shows the least improvement tell him 
so and he will try all the harder. Point 
out to your squad the good and bad 
points of neighboring squads on the 
drill ground, and if your squad does a 
movement better than some other 
squad they have been watching, tell 
them so. 

Above all things, never lose your 
temper, and remember that if your 
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squad does not show improvement it is 
very likely the instructor’s fault. 

Good Command.—Every word of a 
command should be so distinctly pro- 
nounced that it may be readily under- 
stood by one who has never heard a 
command. In preliminary commands 
of two or more words it is an error to 
slur two words into one. “Squad 
right” is often given “Squadright,” as 
if it were one word, and with so much 
emphasis on the “right” that the 
“squad” is hardly heard. “Left ob- 
lique” is sometimes given with so much 
emphasis on the “left” that the “ob- 
lique” is hardly heard, although the 
two words are of equal importance and 
should have equal emphasis. 

The command of execution should 
come as an explosion that will make 
men jump. It should also be given with 
a tone of finality, rather than with a 
rising inflection. For example, the 
command “Halt!” if given as in the 
sentinel’s challenge, “Halt! Who is 
there?” will bring better results than if 
given with a rising inflection. The 
same applies to “March,” which should 
also be pronounced as nearly as possi- 
ble as it is spoken, rather than as 
“How” or other substitutes. 

The entire command as formed in the 
throat should be allowed to come out 
unobstructed by the lips or teeth. Do 
not be afraid to open your mouth wide 
and let the sound come out. Many 
drill instructors make strenuous efforts 
to make themselves heard when less ef- 
fort and more opening of the mouth 
and throat would improve their com- 
mands. The pitch of the preliminary 
command should be as nearly as possi- 
ble that of the normal speaking voice; 
that of the command of execution a 
little higher. Many instructors pitch 
their preliminary commands too high 
and then find difficulty in going still 


higher for the command of execution. 
Do not make the preliminary command 
so energetic that the command of exe- 
cution cannot be still more energetic. 
A little practice with some one to 
criticize will usually bring improvement. 

There must always be the same in- 
terval of time between the preliminary 
command and the command of execu- 
tion in a given movement. To change 
the interval will fool your men, and 
they will not execute it together. For 
example, men can be easily trained to 
step off with a full step at the command 
“March” given from a halt, provided 
you always have the same interval of 
time between the preliminary command 
and the command of execution. But if 
you fool them very often you cannot 
get them to take a full step, as they can- 
not depend on you to do your part, no 
matter how willing they may be to do 
theirs. 

Do not attempt to give a command if 
your squad has marched too far away 
from you, but double time yourself and 
catch up with them. Similarly, do not 
give a command if other troops are so 
close to you that your squad will not 
know which instructor is speaking. If 
your squad is at a halt, always get in 
front of them to give a command; you 
can easily get out of their way if neces- 
sary. If in front of your squad, al- 
ways look them in the eyes when giving 
commands; if not in front, turn your 
head and direct your voice toward 
their ears, but do not point your voice 
toward the ground or in some other 
direction. 

Let your command have “pep” in it, 
and you will get “pep” in your drill; 
and remember that your squad will 
give you just about what your com- 
mand calls for, no more and no less. 

Good Presence.—It is necessary that 
a drill instructor look and act at all 
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times on the drill field like a trained 
soldier, if he is to create in the minds 
of his men a desire to be like him. You 
are training him to be a soldier, and 
the model should be actually before 
him. He should not have to depend on 
his recollection of some other soldier 
he has seen or his ideal of what a sol- 
dier should be. 

A drill instructor must have good 
military bearing, which he should not 
relax for one moment. The better 
dressed he is, the more his men will 
admire him and try to make themselves 
like him. To dress well requires care 
and attention to one’s clothes. In the 
case of an officer it cannot be accom- 
plished without the expenditure of 
some money. He must be clean shaven, 
his shoes and leggings well polished, 
and in general he must be good to look 
upon. 

The instructor must always be at at- 
tention when his men are at attention. 
He must also be at attention when giv- 
ing explanations, even though his men 
be at east or at rest. He must contin- 
ually watch himself that little manner- 
isms do not grow to be unconscious 
habits with him; for example, exces- 
sive or unusual swinging of one or 
both arms while at drill, using the 
hands to assist explanations except 
when necessary, walking while giving 
explanations, hands on hips or in 
pockets, etc. 

It should be unnecessary to observe 
that smoking or chewing had better be 
postponed until after you leave the drill 
field, even though your men be allowed 
to smoke or chew during periods of 
rest. 

Good Mamners—A drill instructor 
who has not good manners on the drill 
field cannot obtain as good results from 
his men as one whose manners are 
charming, other things being equal. 


Perhaps the men do not stop to analyze 
it, but they know they had rather drill 
under one instructor than another, even 
though the former makes them work 
harder. 

Patience is necessary, and the in- 
structor who is possessed of plenty of 
it and never loses his temper will have 
his men trying to do their best for him. 
Never show by the faintest mannerism 
any annoyance when one of your men 
displays stupidity, slowness or awk- 
wardness. Consider it rather your fault 
that he does not learn faster. Of 
course it may be necessary to transfer 
certain men to the awkward squad in 
order not to keep the others back, but 
this should be done in a manner that 
will not wound the feelings. You may 
be sure that the awkward recruit is 
chagrined and regrets much more than 
you do that he is not learning as fast as 
his comrades. When a soldier makes a 
mistake on the drill field, such expres- 
sions as “Where are you going?” 
“What are you doing there?” “Didn't 
I tell you not to do that?” “Don’t go 
to sleep out here,” on the part of the 
instructor can do no possible good, and, 
directed to a sensitive or high-strung 
man, cause embarrassment or a feeling 
of resentment. Always remember that 
your men are the material you train 
and mould for the work of battle, and 
you should be as careful of them as an 
expert artisan is of a fine tool. 

Sarcasm, profanity, vulgarity, and 
joking are, of course, out of place on 
the drill field or anywhere else. The 
instructor should be careful that the 
tone of the voice conveys no annoy- 
ance or the feeling that the recruits are 
so many cattle. 

Be considerate of your men. Do not 
march men in the mud on the drill field 
when “column right” or “right ob- 
lique” for a few steps would take them 
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to good ground. If called away from 
your squad by a senior officer, leave 
your men “at ease,” for you do not 
know how long you will be away. If 
you do not leave them “at ease,” the 
officer calling you away should direct 
you to do so. 

Save your men unnecessary errors. 
Do not give the command “right face” 
immediately after having given “right 
dress.” If you do, without some inti- 
mation that a different movement is 
coming, you deliberately fool them and 
their errors are chargeable to you. 

Do not blame your men if the fault 
is yours. Before you criticize them 
stop and ask yourself the question, “Is 
the fault not partly mine?” 

Do not make speeches to your men. 
The time allowed you for their train- 
ing is all too short. Do not assume the 


attitude that you know it all and they 


know nothing. 

Do not wear an overcoat or raincoat 
on the drill field unless your men are 
so equipped. 

Instructors should not be corrected 
or instructed in the hearing of their 
squads. 

Do not point your finger at a man; 
it is very annoying to him. 

It is a breach of military etiquette to 
pass between an instructor and his com- 
mand unless you first obtain his per- 
mission to do so. 

In general the more thoughtful you 
are for your men on the drill field the 
more they will give you in return. 

Training of Drill Instructors —The 
following is suggested as a course for 
training drill instructors: 

Put your selected men in groups of 


eight under the best possible instructors 
regardless of their rank. 

1. Drill them, keeping them on one 
movement until they have mastered it 
before passing to another. 

2. After the drill, which should be 
short and snappy, let each man of the 
squad in turn drill the squad, the in- 
structor and the squad calling to his 
attention all faults committed, and mak- 
ing suggestions for any possible im- 
provements. 

3. Cultivate ability to give commands 
by voice drill. 

4. Study and conferences on Drill 
Regulations. 

General Remarks.—A good drill in- 
structor is generally a good leader of 
men. At least a poor drill instructor 
cannot hope to be a good leader, for it 
is but natural that if the men have no 
confidence in his ability to train and 
lead them on the drill field they will 
have doubts about what he can do on 
the battlefield. 

Do not be afraid to give praise where 
praise is due. Encourage your men, 
and work on their ambition and their 
pride in their company. 

Do not hesitate to admit an error, and 
do not bluff. If you cannot answer a 
question, say so, but look it up and give 
the man his answer as soon as you can. 

If you do not get results it is prob- 
ably your fault, and careful study and 
observation of other drill instructors 
are bound to bring improvement. The 
reputation a man gains if he is an ex- 
ceptionally good drill instructor travels 
far and lasts a long time, and is always 
worth the effort he must put forth to 
become exceptionally good. 
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Bayonet Instruction 


By Captain William 


HE following notes are in addi- 

tion to the British Manual of 

Bayonet Fencing, and are not 
changes in the system but additional 
methods of instruction. 

1. First, a short résumé of the usual 
faults found in the various positions of 
bayonet combat. In the position of 
guard, the most usual faults are that 
the point of the bayonet is held too 
high, and that the right hand is held 
against the right hip and not sufficiently 
far out to the front. In coming to high 
port the position is taken too stiffly; it 
must be remembered that the position 
of high port is merely a carrying posi- 
tion, and should never be used as a 
guard or attacking position. 

In the execution of long point it is 
found that a great number of men draw 
back very slightly just before deliver- 
ing the point. This, of course, takes 
time, and for that reason makes the 
attack just that much less effective. 
Also the right elbow is frequently held 
too high, and the attack is not driven 
home with sufficient force. After a 
short practice, men frequently acquire 
the habit of executing a long point by 
merely jabbing out to the front. A long 
point properly executed, the weight of 
the body being thrown into the blow, 
requires an almost instantaneous pause 
before the withdrawal can be made. In 
the short point, the most usual fault is 
a scooping motion as the point is de- 
livered. The thrust should be delivered 
in prolongation of the axis of the bore, 
and the axis of the bore should point 
at the objective (as throat, or stomach, 
etc.), when the rifle is in the starting 
position of the short point. 
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In the execution of the jab point, a 
frequent fault is the extension of the 
point too far to the front and away 
from the body. The jab point should 
never be used against an objective more 
than a foot away from the chest. In 
the execution of the butt swing, the 
tendency is to straighten out the right 
arm and try to reach too far with the 
butt. The butt swing, properly exe- 
cuted, should be similar to an upper 
cut in boxing, with the right arm bent, 
and the body following the blow with 
a forward and upward movement. The 
butt strike has similar faults, in that 
attempt is made to reach too far to the 
front, and that the body is not thrown 
into the blow sufficiently. The cut 
down should be used, first, as a means 
of getting back on guard as quickly as 
possible, and secondly, as a means of 
cutting anything that may be in the way. 
The left arm should remain bent, and 
should never be straightened out in an 
attempt to reach an objective too far 
to the front. 

The butt side swing at the head is a 
rather poor movement in that it is easily 
dodged by merely ducking the head, and 
in that it leaves the attacker in a poor 
position both offensively and defen- 
sively. The butt club movement, in 
which the butt is swung upward, for- 
ward and down over the opponent’s 
head, is unwieldy, can be easily dodged 
and leaves the attacker in a hopeless 
position. For these reasons it should 
never be used except as a last resort. 
Generally speaking, and this should be 
impressed on the soldier, the point 
should always be used in preference to 
the butt. In executing the parries, the 
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weight of the body should be thrown 
forward slightly, and the parry made 
with a short oblique motion to the right 
or left front, and should always leave 
the soldier making the parry in an ex- 
cellent position to execute a point at 
his adversary. In making a parry, do 
not try to protect any air space on the 
right or left of the body. If any rule 
can be laid down for universal use in 
bayonet combat, the one that all move- 
ments must be aggressive and to the 
front is most correct. 

2. The British Bayonet Manual does 
not prescribe any foot work as such. 
It is believed that the old foot work 
contained in our.own Bayonet Manual 
can be used to great advantage in teach- 
ing the men agility, quickness and light- 
ness on their feet. For that reason it 
should be used. It must be remembered 
in this connection that the ground over 
which fighting will be done is excep- 
tionally rough, and, therefore, the ten- 
dency will be towards staying in one 
position rather than moving over rough 
spots, stumps, stones, and holes while 
facing an adversary. This would lead 
to merely defensive action, which, of 
course, is absolutely counter to success. 
Therefore, men should be taught the 
foot work over as rough growmn:d as it 
is possible to obtain. In addition to the 
foot work above mentioned, the points 
should be executed from such positions 
as: the right foot brought up along- 
side the left; the right foot advanced in 
front of the left; the feet on the same 
line and separated 18 to 20 inches; one 
foot in a hole, and similar positions. 
While executing the above style of prac- 
tice, the points should be made both 
from the position indicated, that is, 
keeping the feet absolutely in place, and 
by advancing one foot or the other to 
the front with the point. 

Turns to the right, left, and right and 


left about should be practiced, using 
such commands as: (1) Right about, 
(2) Turn; (1) Right, (2) Turn, etc. 
In making the turns the piece should 
be brought to the “high port” and the 
guard resumed upon the completion of 
the movement. The turns should be 
practiced, pivoting on both the right and 
left foot (the ball, not the heel). 

3. Work with Dummies.—It is be- 
lieved that the work with dummies is 
well elaborated in the British Manual. 
A few points may be of assistance, how- 
ever. Fascine dummies are the most 
durable, and, in many respects, the best 
kind of dummies to use. They should 
be held together by wires at the top 
and bottom. The central portion should 
be held together by withes, tied around 
the dummy at frequent intervals. If 
a fascine core is made, say about 8 
inches in diameter, and bound tightly 
with withes, and this core then placed 
inside the fascine dummy, the life of 
the dummy will be greatly prolonged. 
Dummies made of excelsior, hay, straw, 
etc., wrapped with burlap, are very 
shortlived. The life will be increased 
by placing a layer of felting or loose 
rags next to the outer skin of burlap. 
A new excelsior dummy covered with 
a layer of felting is possibly the best 
replica of the human body. 

It must not be forgotten, in using 
dummies, that they do not simulate 
actual conditions ; as a man would draw 
to the rear slightly, upon being pierced, 
therefore a short thrust would prob- 
ably inflict nothing more than a scratch. 
The thrust must have enough power in 
it to brush aside any slight opposition 
and strike home. Swinging dummies 
used alone and with stationary dummies 
vary the training, and are excellent for 
instruction. They should be so ar- 
ranged that it is possible to swing one 
dummy into the attacker just as he is 
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preparing to assault one of the other 
dummies. 

A scheme which simulates actual con- 
ditions quite well is arranged as fol- 
lows: A dummy is suspended by a 
rope which runs over a pulley and off 
to one side, the end of this rope being 
held by an instructor. As the attacker 
approaches, the dummy is swung into 
him so that his bayonet will strike it 
either while the dummy is exactly per- 
pendicular or while on the last part of 
the downward swing. Just as the bayo- 
net pierces the dummy, the rope sus- 
pending the dummy through the pulley 
is let go. This results in the dummy 
being left on the bayonet and the entire 
weight of the dummy being supported 
by the bayonet. 

In working against dummies, espe- 
cially on the bayonet run, a very com- 
mon fault is: surging into the dummy 
while on the run, and with the piece 
held in a position somewhat similar 
to the starting position for the short 
point. If the dummy were a real oppo- 
nent, equipped with a rifle, the attacker 
would merely run on to his opponent’s 
point and be killed long before his point 
reached his opponent. In thrusting at 
a dummy care should be taken that the 
left arm is fully extended, and that the 
weight is thrown forward behind the 
rifle and not beside it at the instant that 
the point enters the dummy. 

4. Hand Pointing.—The method of 
hand pointing consists in placing an in- 
structor directly in front of the soldier 
who is in a guard position, so that the 
point of his bayonet is about 5 feet 
away from the instructor. The instruc- 
tor, with his hands down at his sides, 
criticizes the position of guard and 
gets the man ready. To indicate that 
the instructor wishes the soldier to at- 
tack with the long point at the throat, 


the instructor places his hand smartly 
in front of his throat with the back of 
the hand towards the soldier. The sol- 
dier then executes the long point at an 
adversary, whom he must always im- 
agine to be at least 3 feet in front of 
the instructor. To indicate a short 
point, the instructor places his hand in 
front of the part of the body at which 
he wishes it directed and with the palm 
of the hand towards the soldier. To 
indicate a jab point, the hand is held 
palm down in front of and at the height 
of the chin. To indicate a butt move- 
ment, the closed fist is held just in front 
of the stomach or chin or other objec- 
tive. The guard should be resumed 
after each attack, and is indicated by 
the instructor dropping his hands to 
the side. 

It must be remembered that the suc- 
cess of this method, as well as the use 
of the thrusting ring stick, depends en- 
tirely upon the way in which the in- 
structor—and all soldiers must be used 
for this purpose—performs his duties. 
He must insist upon absolute precision. 
He must look carefully for mistakes in 
the position of guard and in the execu- 
tion of the movements, and put snap 
into the work by the manner in which 
he places his hands and by demanding 
instant response to his signals. It must 
be remembered that quickness of brain 
is even more important than quickness 
of muscles. 

5. The Thrusting Ring Stick—The 
thrusting ring stick is one of the best 
adjuncts to bayonet training, especially 
in the preliminary and intermediate 
stages of the training. The man acting 
as instructor should place himself to 
the right front of the soldier, who takes 
a guard position when the instructor 
holds the stick vertical with the ring 
up. It is very important that the in- 
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structor should not be directly in front 
of the soldier, but at least 4 feet to the 
right and 1 foot in front of the point 
of the soldier’s bayonet (Fig 1). 


Fic. 1.—Showing the relative position of instructor and soldier 
in using the thrusting ring stick. 


The remarks about looking for mis- 
takes and correcting them and requir- 
ing absolute precision apply in the 
thrusting ring stick work as well as in 
the hand-pointing method. To indicate 
a long point the instructor drops the 
ring decisively to a position 6 inches or 
more in front of the point of the sol- 
dier’s bayonet. To indicate an advance, 
followed by a long point, the instructor 
moves away, holding the stick vertical, 
and then drops the ring out of reach 
of a simple long point. To indicate a 
short point the instructor drops the ring 
just behind the point of the bayonet, 
so that the soldier is required to draw 
back to the starting position of the short 
point before he can deliver the thrust. 
To indicate a jab point the ring is 
dropped smartly to a horizontal posi- 
tion at the height of and close to the 
soldier’s chin. To indicate a butt swing, 
the padded end of the stick is swung 
forward sharply to a position within 2 
feet of the soldier’s stomach or chin. 

The most general faults developed in 
the thrusting ring work are: drawing 
back before executing the long point; 
not enough drive in the point ; improper 
guard position, right hand being car- 
ried back to the right hip; failure on the 
instructor’s part to raise the stick to a 
distinct vertical position after each 
thrust. It is also noticed that there is 


a tendency to step backward with the 
right foot before delivering the short 
point and before delivering the jab 
point. 


This may be corrected by plac- 


( 








ing the soldier with his right foot on 
the edge of a trench which is directly 
in rear of him, thereby making it im- 
possible for him to step back. 

The thrusting ring stick may be used 
over rough ground, the rougher the 
better. The instructor entices the sol- 
dier forward over stumps, stones, across 
holes, and other obstacles. The thrust- 
ing ring may also be used in squads. A 
squad of men, not more than eight, 
equipped with thrusting ring sticks, is 
onone side. Another squad, armed with 
rifles and bayonets sheathed in the 
scabbards, is on the other side. The 
men armed with the bayonets attack 
those equipped with the thrusting ring 
sticks; the latter, standing with the 
sticks held vertical overhead, remain in 
position until the attackers come within 
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6 feet. They then drop the ring and 
the attackers have an opportunity to 
make just one thrust at the ring. If 
the attackers miss, the stick is raised 
and the ring dropped in another posi- 
tion. If the attacker misses three at- 
tempts he is considered out of the ac- 
tion. On the other hand, if he pierces 
the ring one of the three times, the 
man with the thrusting ring stick is con- 
sidered out of the action. Score is kept 
and the men then change sides. The 
above scheme, of course, depends en- 
tirely upon fair play, and the man should 
be required to hold the ring absolutely 
in place while the attacker is making 
his one thrust at the ring. As the men 
become more proficient, the number of 
chances allowed the attackers may be 
reduced to two and possibly one. The 
above is best practiced over rough 
ground. 

The thrusting ring stick may be used 
to practice parrying and quick returns. 
The general method is as follows. The 
instructor places himself directly in 
front of the soldier who is on guard. 
With the padded end of the stick to 
the front, the instructor executes a point 
at the soldier. The soldier then parries 
this just as he would a long point with 
the rifle. After a few of these points 
and parries, the instructor cautions the 
soldier that he is going to combine the 
parry with the point and that he will 
use his hand in the hand-pointing 
method to indicate the kind of a return 
which is desired. He then points at the 
soldier and, when the latter has exe- 
cuted the proper parry, he quickly brings 
his hand, back of the hand towards the 
soldier, against his stomach, or throat; 
or indicates any other kind of a return 
desired. 

Two thrusting ring sticks may be 
used by two men to simulate an actual 


combat, the padded ends taking the place 
of the bayonets. The thrusting ring 
sticks may be used in conjunction with 
the dummies as follows. The instruc- 
tor stands close to the dummy and either 
drops the ring or the butt pad in front 
of or in rear of the dummy in such a 
manner as will disconcert the pupil the 
most. 

The thrusting ring stick may also be 
used just as the attacker is emerging 
from a wire entanglement, just as he is 
clambering out of a trench, or just as 
he has cleared, or is clearing, a sand- 
bag hazard. 

6. Wrestling Practice—In order to 
practice men in tussling and corps-a- 
corps work, the following schemes may 
be used. Two men are placed opposite 
each other, both clasping a stick about 
4 feet long and 2 inches in diameter. 
They try to wrest the stick away from 
each other, and also indicate any open- 
ings that they may see. For instance, 
if they see a chance to knee a man, they 
call out “knee;” or a chance to step 
on the instep with the heel, they call 
out “instep ;” or a chance to use the butt 
of the rifle, they call out “butt.” Wrest- 
ling practice may be made much more 
interesting by using two sticks, one 
stick for each man, the sticks being 
shorter than the rifle. From the posi- 
tion with the sticks against each other, 
they can attempt movements similar to 
the above and also watch their opening 
to jump away from their opponent and 
point at him as they do so. 

If a man is heavier than his adver- 
sary he can usually push his adversary 
away from him, and, remaining in place 
himself, bring his point to a guard posi- 
tion and thrust at his adversary when 
the latter has gained the required dis- 
tance. On the other hand, when the 
man is lighter than his adversary, he 
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can allow himself to be pushed away 
and come to the guard position as he 
gets the required distance. Wrestling 
may also be practiced, both the con- 
testants starting from a prone position, 
sticks between them to indicate the rifle. 
Each man attempts to get on his feet 
and point at his opponent first. A 
dummy may be used to advantage in 
this connection; a man lying down be- 
side the dummy and getting up as 
quickly as possible and thrusting at the 
dummy with the bare bayonet. Pro- 
gressing still further, it also helps the 
instruction to tie the dummy by one 
loose rope to the soldier. 

In using the knee, it is best, if possi- 
ble, to use the rear knee; for if a man 
tries to knee his opponent with the knee 
which is already in front, he must first 
throw his weight backward very slightly 
in order to get the weight off the for- 
ward foot, thereby reducing the power 
of the blow to almost nothing. In a 
clinch, the jab is the most efficacious ; 
next, a butt movement. In order to 
make an opportunity for the use of 
either the jab or a butt swing, the heel 
may be forced down on the instep of 
the adversary, he can be kneed, or in 
unusual cases the fist may be used. 
All of these things should be practiced 
on swinging dummies preferably. In 
the clinch position a complete guard 
against any of the butt swings or being 
kneed by your opponent is obtained by 
standing with the outside of the left 
foot against the outside of your oppo- 
nent’s left foot. This should, however, 
merely be used as a position in which 
to look for opportunities to attack. 

% Work in Trenches.—In a straight 
stretch of trench, the rifle may be car- 
ried in the ordinary guard position. 
Upon approaching a corner, however, 
a different position is necessary. For 


this purpose the positions of right and 
left low port have been devised. In the 
position of right low port, the left hand 
grasps the rifle just below the upper 
band and the right hand grasps the rifle 
at, or just below, the balance. The left 
hand is held about 4 inches in front of 
the left breast, and the right hand is 
held about 6 inches in front of the 
right thigh. The point of the bayonet 
should not protrude above the top of 
the trench, and should, therefore, not ex- 
tend any higher than the top of the hat. 

In approaching a corner which turns 
to the left, the above position, namely, 
right low port, is assumed. In ap- 
proaching a turn to the right a similar 
position on the left side is assumed. A 
corner should be approached cautiously, 
and care should be taken that the point 
of the bayonet does not give warning 
of the approach of the attacker before 
he has peeked around the corner. On 
the other hand, he wants his bayonet in 
front of him at the instant that he does 
look around the corner. Therefore he 
approaches the corner and moves the 
point slightly forward at the same in- 
stant that he peers around the corner. 
Care must be taken that the point is 
not lowered too far. If an opponent 
should be at the corner on the other side 
and is able to force down the attacker’s 
rifle by pressing his own bayonet on top 
of it, he, the defender, would then be 
in a position to return a thrust at the 
attacker, who would have no way of 
defending himself. 

Men should be practiced in delivering 
long, short and jab points from the posi- 
tions of right and left low port, both 
with the feet together, separated, and 
with the right foot in front. The 
thrusting ring stick may be used in this 
connection, the soldier starting from 
the low port positions instead of from 
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the guard. The thrusting ring stick 
may also be used for actual work in 
the trenches, the instructor standing at 
the corner and dropping the ring in 
front of the soldier just at the instant 
that he gets around the corner. Dum- 
mies should also be placed in the 
trenches. 

8. The Withdrawal—Normally the 
withdrawal is executed by a strong pull 
to the rear, the hands remaining in the 
guard position. The men should be 
practiced, however, in withdrawing by 
advancing the right hand, grasping the 
rifle up close to the left hand, and then 
withdrawing. In working with dum- 
mies the withdrawal may be assisted by 
placing the foot against the dummy. 
Don’t worry about the withdrawal until 
you have gotten your man. 


3" 


by wrapping burlap around the end of 
the stick are extremely short lived, and 
do not pay in the long run. A stick 
properly made, as described, can be ob- 
tained commercially for about 90 cents. 

10. Schedule of Instructions —Be- 
low is appended a schedule of instruc- 
tion arranged by weeks. It is intended 
to occupy two 30-minute periods a day, 
five days a week. A poor instructor 
will be able to get through perhaps two 
weeks’ instruction in one week, while 
a good instructor, who insists on details 
and precision, will have difficulty in 
covering the schedule in the time al- 
lotted. It must be remembered that the 
men’s interest is maintained much better 
by covering things thoroughly than by 
hurrying through and slighting the in- 
struction. 
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Fic. 2—Thrusting ring stick. 
(A, wooden disc, 1%" in diam., 1” thick, countersunk on end of stick.) 


9. Making Thrusting Sticks —Fig. 2 
shows a thrusting ring stick which has 
been found to be satisfactory. The stick 
itself should be of hickory, ash, or some 
other tough wood. The rope ring 
should be a spliced circlet of ™%-inch 
rope. Circlets made by overlapping 
the rope or tying the ends are very short 
lived and are always unsatisfactory. 
The circlet should be attached by a 
piece of leather or heavy woven belting 
tacked to the stick. The pad should be 
carefully and well made and covered 
with heavy ticking, and the work should 
be done by an upholsterer. Pads made 


The last two weeks’ instruction are 
the practical application of the bayonet 
and, of course, depend upon other in- 
struction in bombing and in the platoon 
offensive. 


BAYONET PROGRAM 
(Note—The work of the previous week is 
included in each week’s program.) 


First Week. 
Fundamentals. 
Guard. 

High port. 
Long point. 
Short point. 
Jab point. 
Butt swing. 
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Butt strike. 
Cut down. 
Combinations of above.—Moving for- 

ward in positions of “guard” and “high 

port.” 

Turns to right, left, right and left 
about, pivoting on both right and left 
foot. 


Second Week. 

Foot movements (at first without 
arms). [I. D. R. Bayonet Manual.] 

Combining foot work with work of 
first week. 

Points, etc., with right foot forward, 
feet together and feet separated but on 
the same line. 

Hand-pointing method. 

Turns to right, left, etc., combined 
with points, etc. 


Third Week. 

Thrusting ring stick work. 

Hand pointing. 

Parries. 

Parries of stick and returns (hand- 
pointing method). 

Thrusting ring work, right foot for- 
ward, feet together and feet separated. 

Work against stationary dummies. 


Fourth Week. 
Wrestling with one stick. 
Wrestling with two sticks. 
Wrestling from prone position. 
Calling attacks, instep, crotch, etc. 
Work of first week against dummies 
(stationary and swinging). 
Withdrawal, right hand forward, 
using foot, etc. 


Fifth Week. 

Work against swinging dummies. 

Work against stationary and swing- 
ing dummies (in groups of two or 
three). 

Thrusting ring on edge of trench (to 
prevent stepping back). 

Combining thrusting ring with dum- 
mies. 

Thrusting stick work over sandbags, 
emerging from wire entanglements over 
rough ground, etc. 








Sixth Week. 

Right and left low port. 

Long, short and jab from right and 
left low port. 

Thrusting ring work from right and 
left low port. 

Working in trench. 

Working in trench with thrusting 
ring stick. 

Dummy work from low port, in and 
out of trench. 

Seventh Week. 

_ Pointing at dummies and thrusting 
ring in trench from position on parapet 
and vice versa. 

Parrying attacks from position in 
trench. 

Work against prone dummies. 

Work from prone position against 
dummies. 

Points and butt movements 
bined with kneeing dummies. 

Minute review of fundamentals 
Eighth Week. 

Work on bayonet run (out of trench, 
over entanglements, at dummies, over 
hurdles, trenches, etc.). 

_ Combining bayonet run with thrust- 
ing ring sticks. 

Thrusting ring work in squads of 


com- 


eight (over rough ground, one squad 
attacks another squad, latter being 


equipped with thrusting ring sticks). 
Ninth Week. 

Work in pairs and threes against suc- 
cessive dummies. 

Work on bayonet run. 

Organization and conduct of bayo 
net attack (using bayonet run). 


Tenth Week. 

Organization and conduct of trench 
bombing squad, using all the devices of 
the course. Squad to consist of bayo- 
net men and bombers. 

Have dummies and thrusting rings 
in the trenches, and drop bombs into 
trench to make men seek shelter around 
corner of traverse. 











Small M ap Problems 


by at least a part of the British forces in France, and are reprinted here as 


fe following problems, or schemes, to use the British form, are being used 


they are based upon actual war experience in the handling of small units. 

No attempt has been made to employ United States Army terms for those used 
in the British Army, as the others are clear enough, even when they are different. 
These problems will be found very suggestive, even if it is not worth while 

to use them, for similar ones can be worked out to fit in with local conditions and 


local maps. 


The larger maps referred to in these problems have not been reproduced, 
for at least in most cases the data necessary for solutions are contained in the 
smaller, which are reproduced. The method of reference to points upon these 
maps is the following. Each numbered square is divided into four smaller ones 


—— 
A 


ae Exe 


Cc 
Baath bent 








by dotted lines. These smaller squares are designated as follows: 
and each of the lines of limitation are supposed to be divided into ten 
divisions. Take, for example, the reference O. 13. c.9.7. This means 


that the point is found in numbered square 13, subsquare c, nine-tenths of the 
length from the base of the subsquare measuring from the left, and seven-tenths 
of the length of the subsquare up from that point. Accordingly O. 13. c.9.7 is at 
the cross roads nearly in the middle of square 13. “Central” means the center 


of a square; it is easier to say than 5.5. 


The large letters are used to locate upon 


the maps from which these small maps are extracted. For example, in scheme 
6 the “O” is the letter and not the number.—Epitor. 


1.—Object of Tactical Schemes. 
(a) To increase the initiative of 
junior officers and N.C.Os. 
(b) To teach them :— 
To grasp sudden situations. 
To act quickly. 
To give verbal orders clearly 
and concisely. 
To write messages and reports. 
No opportunity should be lost in im- 
pressing on them the value of prompt 
decision and bold action, and the conse- 
quent moral effect on both the enemy 
and neighboring troops. 
(c) To cultivate in them an eye for 
ground and ability to read a map. 
2.—For schemes to be beneficial :— 
(i.) The scheme should be simple, 
and the setting clear to all taking 
part; that is, all must be told 
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what they would know and be 
able to see or hear in the sup- 
posed situation. 

(ii.) Definite problems requiring 
definite decisions must be set, 
such as the action required of a 
Commander of a particular unit 
(e. g., a Section, a Platoon, etc.) 
at a particular moment. 

(iii.) Definite solutions must be 
given by those taking part. 
Vague suggestions are of no 
value, 

3.—If the numbers taking part are 
more than 10, it will be found con- 
venient to divide them up into groups 
of from 3 to 4, each group working out 
the solution of the problem. Each 
group then in turn gives its solution. 
In this way the directing officer hears 





- 
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sufficient solutions to enable him to dis- 
cuss different points of views. The 
same officer or N.C.O. should not act 
as spokesman for the group each time. 
4.—After the various solutions of the 
different groups have been given and 
discussed, the directing officer should 
give his own solution, and explain the 
principles on which he has based it. 
5.—Groups should be given a time 
limit within which to decide on the solu- 
tion. This will foster quick decision. 
6.—Constant practice should be 
given in illustrating solutions by rough 
sketches. 
7.—Advantage will be gained by in- 
door exercises on the same lines. These 
can be carried out by means of simple 
diagrams or on a large scale map. The 
use of the latter will at the same time 
afford useful instruction in map read- 
ing. Moreover, it will probably be 
found of great advantage to discuss 
many of the details of an outdoor exer- 


Hostile Third Line 


seize and consolidate the third 
trench of a hostile front system. 

So far, there have been few casual- 
ties, and there is little hostile artillery 
fire, but there was delay in crossing the 
second trench and the barrage has got 
a little ahead; the platoon is then held 
up 100 yards from the hostile third line 
by a machine gun firing from opposite 
the next platoon on the right, which is 
also checked, as is the next platoon on 
the left. There is a communication 
trench leading from the front of the 
platoon on the right to the neighbor- 
hood of the hostile machine gun. 

The ground affords a certain amount 
of cover to the platoon where it now is. 
2.—Note. 

Almost any ground will do for this 
scheme. 

The only 
lines on 


line 


requirements are some 
the ground to represent 
the hostile trench and communication 
trench, thus :— 


en ee 





Supposed position 
of platoon 
cise in billets before going out on the 
ground. 
8.—Suggestions for schemes are at- 
tached as appendices. 


ScHEME 1.—PLATOON EXERCISE 


1.—Narrative. 

The platoon is part of the leading 
wave of an attacking force advancing 
under a barrage in normal formation to 


M.G. 


CT 


Next platoon 
on right 


Roads, paths, fences, banks, ditches 
or the boundary between two fields with 
different sorts of cultivation, will serve 
the purpose of representing the trenches. 
3.—Problem I. 

What action should the Platoon Com- 
mander take when he finds his platoon 
held up? 
4.—Notes. 

(a) Quick decision necessary, delay 
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may make the advance more difficult 
for the platoon itself, and also affect 
the other units on the flanks. 

(b) Should he send back word to his 
Company Commander, reporting the 
situation, asking for help (artillery, re- 
inforcements, etc.)? In this respect has 
he used all his own resources? 

(c) What is the object of making 
the platoon the tactical unit? To allow 
riflemen, rifle bombers, bombers and 
Lewis gunners to be used in combina- 
tion, i. ¢., the combination of fire and 
movement. 

(d) If held up by a machine gun or 
strong point, what is the general prin- 
ciple on which Commanders should 
act? Work round the flanks of the ob- 
struction, barraging it at the same time 
with all weapons available. 

(e) Can the platoon on the right as- 
sist? If so, how? Liaison between 
units. 
5.—Narrative. 

The Platoon Commander immedi- 
ately organized his Lewis gun, rifle 
bombers and all riflemen to bring fire 
on the hostile machine gun. At the 
same time he sent a message to the Pla- 
toon Commander on his right telling 
him the situation and asking him to co- 
operate by pushing bombers up the 
communication trench and trying to get 
a footing in the objective so as to be 
able to work down on the flank of the 
machine gun. 

By this means the trench and machine 
gun were captured and the platoon was 
still about 30 strong. The artillery bar- 
rage had advanced about 300 yards and 
was firing a protective barrage. 

The platoon on the left was still 
held up. 


6.—Problem IL. 

What action should the Platoon Com- 
mander take? 
7.—Notes. 

(a) He should :— 

Give all possible assistance to 
neighboring troops who have 
not got on. 

Reorganize his platoon. 

Protect himself against hostile 
counter-attack. 

Show his position by lighting 
flares (see (¢) below). 

Consolidate his position. 

Report to his Company Com- 
mander. 

(b) Can he help the platoon on his 
left by working down the trench with 
bombers? Does the ground allow him 
to work round and get into the trench 
from the rear with a small party? 

(c) It is found that, owing to casu- 
alties, the composition of the different 
sections is now as follows :— 

Platoon H. Q., one runner, one sig- 
naler. 

L. G.* section, six men. 

R. bombers section, one N.C.O. and 
seven men. 

Bombers section, one N.C.O. and five 
men. 

Riflemen section, nine men. 

Would it be necessary to transfer any 
men from one section to another? If 
so, where would he take them from? 

The L. G. Section of six men is ample 
to work the gun. The understudy will 
automatically take charge of the section. 

The Rifle Bombing Section also has 
ample, and as the objective has been 
reached it can quite well carry on and 
could even spare a carrier if necessary. 

The Riflemen Section has not suf- 
fered much and could spare two men if 





1Lewis gun. 





ae 
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necessary. The understudy will auto 
matically take charge of the section. 

The Bombers Section is short. Bomb- 
ing will probably have to be resorted to 
in order to extend the front gained and 
assist the platoon on the left. It might, 
therefore, be advisable to increase its 
strength by taking two from the Rifle- 
men Section and one from the Rifle 
3ombers Section on temporary loan. 

(d) Would he send out any “Battle 
patrols?’ What is the object of them? 
How would they be organized? What 
exact orders would he give them? How 
would he use his Lewis guns? 

(e) When would flares be lit? How 
would he recognize his own contact pa- 
trol aeroplane? 

Flares will be lit:— 

(i.) By previous arrangement :— 

At specified times. 

At specified places. 

(ii.) Without previous  arrange- 

ment :-— 

When called for by the aero- 
plane by Klaxon Horn. 

On the initiative of local com- 
manders who may wish to 
make their position known. 
In this case the order should 
only be given when the aero- 
plane working with the for- 
mation is flying in their vi- 
cinity. 

Contact patrol aeroplanes have spe- 
cial markings, which should be known 
by all ranks. 

In addition they carry Klaxon Horns 
and Very Lights, for the purpose of 
making themselves known. 

(f) When is the enemy likely to de- 
liver a counter-attack? It may be 
launched within a few minutes by local 
supports or reserves. Necessity of 
quickly giving orders for protection and 





for work to be commenced. How is he 
going to organize his work and his pro- 
tection? Emphasize the importance of 
getting as much work done as possible 
while the protective barrage lasts. 

(g) How is he going to report to his 
Company Commander? Write down 
the exact message. 


ScHEME 2.—For PLATOON OFFICERS 
AND SERGEANTS 


OUTPOSTS 
(See F.S.R., Pt. I., Sections 80, 81, 82) 
1.—Narrative. 

The Company is one of the outpost 
companies of a battalion forming a por- 
tion of the advanced guard of an ad- 
vancing force. It has been given a 


front from ........ ida cedeac (The 
position of the H. Q. of the outpost 
company is given.) No. .... Platoon 


is detailed to find a piquet on the road 
straight in front of the outpost com- 
pany. The line of resistance is pointed 
out, as well as the positions of neigh- 
boring piquets. Orders as to patrols are 
also given, whether to be furnished by 
the piquets or supports. Enemy de- 
tachments are believed to be within 10 
miles, and a detachment of our Corps 
Mounted Troops is out in front, but 
there are no other covering troops. 


2.—Problem I. 
What action should the Platoon Com- 
mander take on receipt of his orders? 


3.—Notes. 

Reconnaissance is of first importance. 
He should move his platoon forward to 
some convenient position under cover. 
He could then go forward with his sec 
tion leaders. He would look for the 
most suitable position for his piquet, 
which would normally be on the line 
of resistance, and the best line of ap- 
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proach to it. He would look for the 
approximate positions for his sentry 
groups and decide how many are re- 
quired. He would get the general lie of 
the country and point out any impor- 
tant points to his section leaders. 

In giving the solution, it should be 
given in definite terms (e. g., a suitable 
point to halt the platoon is 
the best approach to it is ........ , the 
advance should be covered by No. 
peawde Section, which should move 
.... yards ahead of the platoon, state 
number of sentry posts required and 
approximate positions). 

4.—The party then move up to the 
position chosen for the piquet. The 
number of positions of sentry groups 
will be discussed. The various duties 
and reliefs should be told off, the 
spokesman of the group giving out his 
instructions in the nature of definite 
orders. 

What is the object of a sentry over 
the piquet? 

How will you bivouac your men to 
ensure their getting as much rest as 
possible ? 

What points should every man of the 
piquet know? Direction of the enemy, 
position of the piquets on the flanks of 
the supports, what is to be done in case 
of attack? 

Should the position of the piquet be 
dug in? 

What arrangement should be made 
for liaison between neighboring piquets, 
etc., etc. ? 
5.—Problem II. 

The exact position of one of the 
sentry groups should be chosen and 
discussed. 

What should be the normal strength 
of a sentry group? How many sentries 
are required over it? What points 


should be considered when deciding on 
the best position for the sentry? The 
exact position should be pointed out. 
Should bayonets be fixed? On the ap- 
proach of any person, what action 
should the sentry take? What points 
should a sentry always know? 


ScHEME 3.—EXERCISE FOR PLATOON 
OFFICER OR SERGEANT 
WRITING REPORTS 
1.—General Notes. 

(a) A narrative giving a situation 
should be handed to the officer or N.C. 
QO. under instruction, who should then 
draft a report to his superior officer. 

(b) There should be nothing in the 
report which it is not of importance that 
the receiver should know. 

(c) It is more important that the in- 
formation contained in a report should 
be relevant and accurate, and should 
arrive in time to be of use, than that 
the report should be long and elaborate. 
(F. S. R. L, Sect. 15, 3.) 

(d) Negative information and the 
repetition or confirmation of informa- 
tion already sent are of importance. If 
in doubt forward the information. For 
a commander to know positively that 
the enemy was not or was still in a 
certain locality at a certain time may 
be of great value. It is often advisable 
that fixed times should be laid down for 
rendering reports containing informa- 
tion of this nature. (F. S. R. L, Sect. 
15, 6.) 

(e) A plan (or panorama sketch) is 
a useful adjunct to a report. Clearness 


and relevancy are required, not artistic 
effect. 


2.—Narrative. 

A platoon commander has just 
reached his final objective, the third 
line of enemy’s trench, with his platoon. 
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The platoon escaped the enemy’s bar- 
rage in crossing No Man’s Land, and 
were able to keep up fairly well with 
the friendly barrage until after reaching 
the second line, in which some of the 
enemy put up a good fight, and the 
platoon commander had to assist the 
moppers up who were following him. 
This delayed him a short time and as a 
result our barrage got a bit too far away. 
On resuming his advance he came under 
a certain amount of rifle fire from his 
front and lost some of his L. G. Sec- 
tion with its section leader. He no- 
ticed this and shouted to some of the 
others to pick up the gun and bring it 
on. A few casualties were sustained 
in getting into his final objective. He 
has reorganized his platoon as far as 
he can, but the trench is almost obliter- 
ated. He thinks he has lost about 15 
men out of the 35 he started with. He 
cannot find the Lewis Gun and doesn’t 
know what happened to it. He finds 
the platoon on his left has not got on, 
and his bombers on this flank are hold- 
ing their own without difficulty but 
cannot progress. 

Plenty of German bombs have been 
found in the trench. The platoon of 
the Royal Scots on his right has also 
reached the trench and he has got into 
touch with them. He has sent out a 
patrol of his three best riflemen to a 
position about 100-150 yards in front. 
The remainder of the platoon are dig- 
ging, but the ground is very hard and 
difficult to work. As a result they are 
not getting on very well. In addition, 
any exposure is met by hostile machine- 
gun fire from the left flank. He himself 
has been shot through the right arm, 
but is quite capable of carrying on. His 
position is in full view of the enemy re- 
serve line, and the hostile artillery fire, 
though not intense, is very accurate. 


3.—Suggested Message to be Sent in by 
Platoon Commander to his Company 
Commander. 

A Co. 1/Bn. Burrs. 

1.—Reached final objective—am O.K. 
—am consolidating, want 10 picks. 

2.—In touch with Royal Scots on 
right—No. 2 platoon has not got beyond 
second trench and no touch with it yet. 
My bombers have made block at X.18. 
C.3.2. 

3.—Trench under direct observa- 
tion from Tarry trench in X.25.A. 

4.—Enemy mg. in Sauty trench 
about X.18.A.8.9—hostile artillery fire 
increasing from direction of HicH 
Copse. 

5.—Casualties about 15 including L. 
Gun and most of the section. 
badly wounded in final objective. 

6.—No sign of counter-attack. 

?7—If more bombers and L. G. Sec- 
tion could be sent up to me, trench on 
left could be cleared. 

8.—Sketch attached. 
April 1, 1917. 
8.35 a. m. 


4 men 


Signature, 
Rank, 
Cdg. No. 1. Platoon, 
(By Pte. J. Smith.) 1/Buffs. 


N.B.—It must be impressed on the 
writer of the report that one of the most 
important points to remember is that 
the time of the message was written 
must always be stated. The position of 
the writer must also be stated unless (as 
is clear from para. 1 of above message) 
it is stated in the body of the message 


ScHEME 4.—Map REapinc 
1.—General Notes. 

(a) Choose a site which affords a 
fairly extensive and varied view of 
country, 

(b) Problems are of two kinds :— 

To identify on the map a spot 
pointed out on the ground. 
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To identify on the ground a place 
described from the map. 

In conjunction with these problems 
useful instruction can be given in writ- 
ing messages and giving orders. 

2.— Examples. 

(a) You form part of a vanguard of 

a force moving from.............46. 


Identify your exact position on the 
map and explain how you arrive at your 
answer. 

Two hostile horsemen are moving 
along the edge of that wood (pointing 
it out).—Write a message reporting it. 

The enemy is firing from that hedge 
(pointing it out). Explain to your Pla- 
toon Sergeant how to move round be- 
hind them without being seen.—Trace 
this out on the map. 

The flash of a hostile field gun is seen 
behind that ridge (pointing it out).— 
Write a message reporting it. 

(b) You are ordered to send out a 
patrol to a village out of sight——Point 
out on the ground the route it should 
take, 

You receive a message that your sig- 
nallers are to look out for a visual sta- 
Ge at incos ven (give map coordinate 
or other description)—Show them 
where to look for it. 

The enemy is reported to be holding 
a certain line—Can you see anything 
of them? 


Scueme 5.—Exercise ror a CoMPANY 
CoMMANDER 
PROTECTION OF A CONVOY 
(Reference 1/100,000 ABBEVILLE 
SHEET and Fig. 1.) 

1,—Narrative. 

(a) The British forces are operating 
in a hostile country and have reached a 
point above 30 miles S. E. of AmrEns, 
where a battle is shortly expected. 


Owing to the rapid advance the sup- 
ply question has become acute and small 
horsed convoys are sent out to requisi- 
tion in all directions. 

(b) You are commanding one of these 
which consists of : 

20 G. S. Wagons—4 horsed. 

40 Impressed farm carts and 
wagons—all with 2 or 3 horses 
each. 

Escort. 

1 Company of Infantry. 

2 Platoons of Cyclists. 

Y% Section of an M. G. company. 

(c) For the last 24 hours you have 
been collecting supplies in neighborhood 
of FRANCIERES—AILLY-LE-Haut CLo- 
CHER—VILLERS, and have met with 
considerable opposition in your work 
from the local inhabitants. You have 
had constant breakdowns with your 
wagons, and the impressed drivers have 
been giving a lot of trouble. You in- 
tend to collect more supplies in Bov- 
CHON, park in the vicinity for the night, 
and move on to your Supply Depot 
at Bertioy-Sur-SomME early next 
morning. 

(d) At 3 p. m., April 2, the head of 
your convoy is about %-mile N. W. 
BouLHON coming from the direction 
of VILLERs. 
2.—Problem I. 

Draw a rough sketch showing the po- 
sition of the convoy and the distribu- 
tion of the escort. 
3.—Notes. 

(a) Necessity for advanced and rear 
guard. 

(b) Should the remainder of the escort 
be distributed along the convoy, or col- 
lected on the dangerous flank in a handy 
formation ? 

(c) Is one flank more dangerous than 
the other? How can the River Somme 
help in protecting your right flank? Can 
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better observation be obtained on that 
flank? 

(d) Cyclist patrols to give warning.— 
Push well out. 

(e) Machine Guns kept in hand, avail- 
able as a reserve of fire power. 

(f) Some of the escort required dis- 
tributed along the convoy to look after 
the impressed drivers, and assist with 
wagons in difficulties, 

(g) What is the main duty of the 
commander of the convoy? To con- 
duct the convoy safely to Bettoy. The 
escort should therefore be used solely 
for its protection and not to seek out 
and fight the enemy. 

(h) What orders have been given to 
the Advanced Guard as regards the in- 
habitants? Value of hostages—Mayor 
of the village, etc. 


4.—Narrative. 

(a) The column is halted just outside 
the village, the O. C. Convoy rides on 
into BoucHon and interviews the Mayor 
and makes arrangements for the collec- 
tion of the supplies, which the Mayor 
has been warned in advance to get ready. 
He finds the Mayor reasonably amen- 
able and a certain amount of supplies 
had been got ready. He discusses with 
the Mayor as to parking his convoy. 
The Mayor offers him a billet for him- 
self and says he can arrange for about 
200 men under cover. 

(b) At 4.30 p. m. the O. C. Convoy 
receives the following message by D.R.: 


O. C., No. 5 Convoy. 
B. 23. 2nd. 

“Hostile raiding party—1 squad- 
ron cavalry, 4 buses, 1 armored 
car—passed through DouLLENs 3.15 
p. m. today, moving on DoMarT 
AAA Park convoy defensive posi- 
tion tonight AAA. Escort will be 


reinforced by 6 a. m. tomorrow 
AAA. Report location of Park.” 
Supply Depot, BeLioy. 
4 p. m. 
J. Sirs, 
Lieut.-Col. 
5.—Problem II. 

On receipt of above message, what 
are you going to do? 
6.— Notes. 

(a) First object—defense of convoy ; 
second object—collection of 
supplies, 

(b) Time 4.30 p. m.—Hostile force 
passed through DouLLENs at 3.15 p. m 
—Distance DouLLENs To MouFFLers 16 
miles. 


further 


Rate of move of hostile raiding 
force, say 8 miles per hour. Two hours 
for the journey—possible to arrive at 
5.15 p. m. Therefore immediate deci- 
sion must be made. 

(c) Where is the best defensive place 
to park? Is your escort sufficiently 
strong for all-round defense against a 
force consisting of 1 squadron cavalry 
and say 100 (half-company) infantry? 
If possible what spot could be chosen 
where ground will assist in economizing 
troops? The Vitters—Boucnon Val 
ley will hide the park, but you must oc 
cupy the high ground E. and W. as well 
as block the road at each end. With 
cavalry and mobile infantry the attack 
could come from any direction. 

(d) Is a hostile village a good place 
to camp in? Difficult to prevent infor- 
mation getting out. 

(e) The re-entrance S.E. of Camp 
de César would afford concealment with 
a position commanding the approaches, 
and has the protection of the river on 
the South. The park would also be 
situated on a road, easy 
along which the march to BeL.oy could 
be continued next day. 
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(f) Time. How long will it take to 
move the convoy and get troops into po- 
sition ? 

10 minutes to send back word? 
5 minutes to get started? 
40 minutes to get convoy to park? 

Total 55 minutes. 

In addition to this infantry have to 
be got into position. 
7.—Narrative. 

The O. C. Convoy decided at once he 
had no time to move, and consequently 
parked in a re-entrant practically where 
the convoy was halted. He put out a 
piquet, 2 sections, on the high ground on 
either side of the road BoucHon— 
DovuLLEeNs and a section blocking the 
road to the North and South. The re- 
mainder of his infantry with his Ma- 
chine Guns he kept as reserve and sup- 
ports. 

He disposed of his cyclists as follows: 


1 section ViLLERs-sous-AILLy. 
1 section La Fo rte. 

1 section Lone. 

1 section BoucHon. 


He sent out two sections on patrol, 
one patrol on Domart and St. OUEN, 
one patrol on GorENFLOs and AILLY-LE- 
Havut-CLocHer. 

Remaining platoon (less 2 sections) 
in reserve, 

He arrested and took as hostages the 
Mayor of BoucHon and three of the 
important local inhabitants, threaten- 
ing to shoot them at once if any of the 
inhabitants moved out of the village. 

After the wagons were parked and 
infantry piquets put out, he sent the 
horses into BoucHON to water, 25 at a 
time. 

No fires were allowed in the camp or 
piquets. 


ScHEME 6. — MINOR OPpERATION— 
Nicut ATTracK By A COMPANY. 


(Reference 1/40,000 map, sheet 62D 
and Fig. 2.) 
1.—Narrative. 

The enemy has been driven back 
northwards across the River Somme at 
Corsie. A line of outposts to cover the 
bridge head has been thrown out by 
them on the line HAMELET—0.18.b. cen- 
tral—0.16.d. central. A hostile post, 
believed to consist of about 50 men, is 
entrenched at the crossroads in 0.18.b. 
We have piquets in position at 0.13.c.9.7 
and 0.18.c.8.0, about half a mile from 
the cross roads. The reserve company 
of the battalion of the advanced guard 
finding the outposts is billeted in VIL- 
LERS BRETONNEUX. At 3 p. m. (date 
April 1st) the Company Commander 
receives orders that he is to capture the 
post at 0.18.b. by 6 a. m. next morning. 
2.—Problem I. 

What immediate steps should the 
company commander take? 

3.— Notes. 

There remained about four hours of 
daylight. 

The distance to our nearest piquet 
on the Hametet Road is about 1% 
miles. Time, therefore, important for 
reconnaissance. Collect Platoon Com- 
manders and sergeants ; Company Com- 
mander’s horse to be ordered. Com- 
pany Commander to tell Platoon Off- 
cers and sergeants what the allotted task 
is and briefly describe the situation as 
far as he knows it from the map. 

Who would the Company Com- 
mander take with him on his reconnais- 
sance and why ?—Probably his Platoon 
Commanders and a few scouts. 

What would he tell his second in com- 
mand whom he left behind to do?— 
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Get the Company ready with rations, 
water, ammunition, etc. 
4.—Narrative. 

The Company Commander with his 
Platoon Commanders and four scouts 
moved up the main road as far as our 
piquet at 0.18.c.8.0. On arrival there he 
told the piquet commander his objective 
and was told there was another post in 
the wood in 0.17.c. He then decided on 
his plan of attack. 
5.—Notes. 

Was the Company Commander in 
view of the enemy’s post in 0.17.c. as 
he rode up the road? 

What should he do on arrival at the 
piquet at 0.18.c.8.0? Reconnoiter the 
ground and formulate a plan of attack. 

Would it be better to attack it front- 
ally or pierce the outpost line and attack 
from the flank or rear? 

What arrangements would he make 
for keeping direction? Compass, land- 
marks. 

Could not the piquet help by sending 
out patrols at dusk to act as guiding 
points ? 

If he decided to attack from the rear, 
would he be likely to meet hostile pa- 
trols ; if so what action should be taken? 
6.—Narrative. 

The following was the plan adopted 
by the Company Commander :— 

To move up to the piquet so as to ar- 
rive there at midnight. Thence to ad- 
vance in a N.N.W. direction, crossing 

the hostile line at 0.18.a.4.2 and then 
move northwards to the FourLioy road. 
On arrival there the leading platoon 
would cross the road and after 100 yards 
turn to the right and move in section 
column south-eastwards parallel to the 
road. The second platoon to move in 
the same formation astride the road, 





the third platoon 100 yards behind the 
second, and the fourth platoon 100 yards 
south of the road and to move south- 
east parallel to the road. 

If at any time after passing the line 
of posts the company was alarmed, the 
company was to move direct on the ob- 
jective. The bayonet only was to be 
used, no firing. 

7.— Notes. 

Discuss the plan in detail. Difficul- 
ties of keeping direction. Moon sets 
3.20 a. m. 

How would the company move up 
the road from VILLERsS BrRETONNEUX to 
the piquet, what protection would be 
required, could it miss its way? What 
formation would be adopted by the com- 
pany after leaving the piquet? 
8.—Narrative. 

On arrival with his company at the 
piquet the scouts whom he had left be- 
hind with the piquet told him the enemy 
had a patrol moving between the post 
in 0.18.b. and the wood in 0.17.c every 
half hour. One scout had been left out 
to watch. The company moved for- 
ward and found the scout by a haystack 
near Point 93. He told the Company 
Commander that the last patrol passed 
about 20 minutes before. The Com- 
pany Commander halted the company, 
which lay down. The hostile patrol 
passed in about five minutes and the 
company then moved on. 

All went well until the leading platoon 
reached the road about 0.18.a.4.8, 
where it met a relief coming up the 
road from Fourttoy. The Company 
Commander was at the head of the sec- 
ond platoon and heard noise and shout- 
ing and a few shots from the direction 
of the leading platoon ; also one or two 
shots from the direction of the hostile 
piquet. 
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9.—Problem II. 
What action should he take? 
10.— Narrative. 


The Company Commander at once 
ordered the platoon (i. e., the second) 
he was with to advance direct on the ob- 
jective. He then ran back to the third 
platoon and found it had already moved 
in the same direction. The fourth had 
halted, so he ordered it to move on to 
the road and advance in support of Nos. 
2 and 3 platoons. 

They had not moved far when there 
was a burst of fire from the hostile post ; 
at the same time a man of the original 
leading platoon (which had met the 
relief) came running back and said they 
had met a whole battalion on the road. 

What should the Company Com- 
mander do then? 


11.—Notes. 

Quick decision necessary. What re- 
liance could be placed on the man’s 
statement? It was fairly dark, the 
moon very low, and the chances were 
that he had exaggerated the enemy’s 
strength. It was more probably only a 
platoon of about 50 men going up to 
relieve the post. The other three pla- 
toons had just got on the move towards 
the hostile post. What would be the 
effect of altering the orders? What was 
the object of the operation, ought not 
the Company Commander to go for the 
hostile post and not be deflected from 
his original objective? Necessity of 
bold action. 


12.—Narrative. 

The Company Commander decided 
not to alter his orders, and to continue 
his attack on the post. At the same 


time he thought the situation on the road 
behind him ought to be cleared up, so 
he ran back to the platoon and found it 


had disposed of its opponents and cap- 
tured 20 prisoners. He sent these off 
under escort by the route by which the 
company had advanced and moved with 
the remainder in support of the attack 
on the piquet. 


ScHEME 7.—For CoMPANY AND PLa- 
TOON OFFICERS 


ADVANCED GUARD 
(Reference Fig. 3 and 1/40,000 Sheet) 
1.—Narrative. 

A battalion left St. GraTIEN at 6 
a. m. under orders to march and occupy 
the bridge over the River SoMME at 
Daours as quickly as possible. Infor- 
mation had been received that a hostile 
force of about two companies of infan- 
try with a few cyclists was moving on 
Daours from the direction of MorevIt, 
which was passed at 5 a. m. 

The Battalion Commander detailed 
one company as Advanced Guard and 
gave the Company Commander orders 
that he must brush aside any opposi- 
tion met with, using all his company if 
necessary to do so. 

At 6.45 a. m. the head of the main 
body reached the road junction at 
H.10.d.8.3. 


2.—Problem 1. 

What was the disposition of the Ad- 
vanced Guard at this time? 
3.—Notes. 

(a) Distance ahead of main body, 
that the advanced guard marches, must 
be sufficient to allow the main body time 
to deploy should the enemy be met with 
in force. This depends among other 
things on the strength of the force— 
the larger the force the greater must be 
the distance and vice versa. With one 
battalion probably half a mile would 
be sufficient. 
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(b) The principle that every unit is 
responsible for its own protection must 
be remembered. 

The main body has an advanced 
guard, the main guard has a vanguard, 
the vanguard has a point, etc. 

(c) What is the effect of the ground 
on the dispositions? On the right, open 
high ground under cultivation, not much 
opportunity for the enemy to conceal 
themselves. On the left the River 
HALLUE, trees all along the banks and 
running in a little valley, parallel to the 
QuerriEU—Daours Road. More op- 
portunity for concealment. 

Both flanks must be watched, but most 
danger would probably come from the 
left flank. 

(d) Discuss generally the duties of 
an advanced guard, and emphasize the 
importance of time. This must be im- 
pressed by the Battalion Commander 
on the Advanced Guard Commander, 
and by the latter on his subordinate 
commanders. 

(e) The Lewis Gun will probably be 
a very important weapon in advanced 
guard actions. The principle of fire and 
movement must be considered, In 
order to allow the vanguard to clear 
the way for the main guard, it should 
contain a Lewis Gun section. The 
platoon is now a self-contained unit, 
capable of tactical maneuver without 
outside help. The vanguard 
therefore probably consist of a com- 
plete platoon. 

(f) Although a few grenades might 
be carried, it does not appear likely that 
many would be required. The Bomb- 
ing and Rifle Bombers Section would 
therefore be employed chiefly as rifle- 
men. 

(g) Fig. 3 shows a suggested disposi- 
tion of the advanced guard. 


would 





4.—Narrative. 

The advanced guard met no opposi- 
tion in QuerRriEv. When the section, 
acting as point to the vanguard, reached 
point (A), it was sniped from wood 
(B) and had two of its eight men 
killed. The remainder of the section 
lay down on the road, obtaining as much 
cover as they could. The section leader 
sent a man back to the vanguard com- 
mander with orders “to report to him 
what had happened.” He ran back and 
found his platoon commander at the 
Cemetery coming along with the re- 
mainder of the platoon. The message 
the platoon commander received was 
“The enemy has got about a company 
in a wood about 200 yards from us 
They opened a very heavy fire and 
nearly all our men are killed.” The 
vanguard commander, who was only 
about 400 yards behind, had heard only 
five shots fired altogether. 


5.—Problem 1. 
What action should the O. C. Van 
guard take? 


6.— Notes. 
(a) The sequence should be :— 
Reconnaissance. 
Decision as to action. 
Orders to Sections. 
Report to Advanced Guard Com 
mander. 

Everything must be done quickly to 
avoid checking those behind. 

(b) Reconnaisance, the tactical features 
of the ground must be studied. 

The wood from which the fire came 
commands the road at short range. If 
there were even a section of the enemy 
concealed in the wood, it 
quite easy to hold up his vanguard with 
fire if it advanced along the road. The 


would be 
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enemy would be difficult to locate 
exactly. 

If he moved West of the road the ad- 
vance could probably be made unob- 
served by moving wide, about 400 yards 
or more from the road with the high 
ground (C), which commands the wood, 
as objective. If he moved East of the 
road, there would be more cover and 
he would not have so far to go, but he 
would not have the advantage of the 
high ground commanding the wood. 

(c) Decision. ‘Time is the important 
factor. Moving West of the road 
would be the longer in distance, but if 
high ground could be occupied, the 
enemy would be forced to leave the 
wood. Moving East of the road would 
be the shorter in distance, but if the 
enemy were holding the wood in any 
strength, it might be difficult to dis- 
lodge him. 

(d) Orders. \When a decision has been 
arrived at, definite orders must be given 
by the Commander. 

(e) Report. Report should come last. 
Generally the sequence would be “act 
first, report second.” 
7.—Narrative. 

The Vanguard Commander made his 
reconnaissance and decided to move 
West of the road. He sent his Lewis 
Gun Section forward along the road 
and gave it orders to cover the advance 
of the remainder with fire. All avail- 
able spare men of the section were 
ordered to assist with rifle fire. Fire 
is to be distributed over the wood un- 
less a definite target can be located. He 
reported to his Company Commander 
and moved round with the remaining 
sections West of the road by the Eastern 
edge of the Wood (D). He misjudges 
the lie of the ground and moves S. E. 
direct towards the high ground at (C). 


He came under fire from the wood at 
(B) and ran down to get cover under 
the bank at (E), sustaining several 
casualties in doing so, and found he 
could not get on. 

The Company Commander who had 
heard the firing moved up to the ceme- 
tery, where he received the report as 
to the action taken by his Vanguard. 
He ordered his Company to halt and 
lie down out of sight of the wood (B). 
He then made a brief reconnaissance of 
the country. He could not see any of 
his Vanguard getting up to the high 
ground West of the Wood, but heard 
considerable fire going on about the 
West end of the Wood. 


8.—Problem 3. 


What action should the Company 
Commander take? 


9.—Notes. 

(a) The Company Commander thinks 
that as the Vanguard have not got up 
on to the high ground and firing is still 
going on that it must be held up. 

(b) He considers the question of time 
and realizes that quick action is neces- 
sary. 

(c) The attack West of the road has 
not been successful and he sees that a 
movement East of the road along the 
Valley of the HALLvE would not only 
turn the enemy’s position in the wood 
(B) but also be almost on the direct line 
of advance. 

(d) If he decides on this maneuver, 
what force should be sent? Should he 
keep something in hand? He must 
make a certainty of it. Should he send 
one or two platoons, keeping the re- 
mainder in hand? 

(e) Would he reinforce his covering 
fire by putting in the Lewis Gun Sec- 
tion of his reserve platoon? 
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(f) He must inform his vanguard 
what action he is taking. 


10.— Narrative. 

The Company Commander decides to 
move two platoons along the HALLUE 
Valley to work round the wood. He 
looks at his watch and sees the time is 
6.50 a. m., when the Battalion is going 
to have a ten minutes halt. He keeps 
his reserve platoon under cover on the 
road N. of the Cemetery, except the 
Lewis Gun Section, which he orders to 
go forward and help with covering fire. 
He himself remains with his reserve, 
in a good position for observation, and 
sends off a message to his Vanguard 
Commander telling bim the action he 
has taken and ordering him to take the 
first opportunity possible of moving on. 
Just as the two platoons, which are to 
move along the Ha.iue River, have 
dropped out of sight, he sees about half 
a dozen men run out of the wood (B) 
and go off towards DaoveEs. 
11.—Problem 4. 

What action should he take then? 
12._Narrative. 

He at once ordered his platoon to fall 
in; he sent out some scouts, and ad- 
vanced along the road. No opposition 
was met, and on arriving at the top of 
the hill beyond the wood he saw nine 
cyclists just disappearing over the crest 
of the next ridge on the way to Daours. 

He formed his reserve platoon into 
a Vanguard and sent orders to his other 
platoons to incline inwards to the road 
and form the mainguard. 

He sent back a report to the O. C. 
Main Body. 


Scueme 8.—ATTracK AGAINST AN Or- 
GANIZED TRENCH SYSTEM. 
1.—General. 
(a) This type of scheme is to edu- 


cate junior officers by giving them an 
insight into the problems constantly set 
to the higher commanders and to show 
them how the particular task assigned 
to their indivdual command is devolved. 

(b) The scheme can be combined with 
smaller tactical situations requiring 
quick decision by junior leaders. 

(c) It can commence with any size of 
formation (battalion, brigade or divi- 
sion, as desired) and different phases 
can be taken on different days, until the 
whole is worked through. If this is 
done those taking part gradually ac- 
quire the atmosphere of the situation, 
the results of the teaching benefitting 
accordingly. 

(d) Sufficient points are given to 
give an idea of questions to ask; 
the majority of the answers to them 
can be found in S. S. 135 “In- 
structions for Training of Divisions 
for the Offensive,” S. S. 
ing of Platoons for Offensive 
Action,” S.S. 144 (40/W.0./3995) 
“The Normal Formation the 
Attack.” 


(Reference 1/100,000 Map ABBE- 
VILLE SHEET and Fig. 1.) 


2.—Narrative. 


143 “Train- 


for 


A big battle took place during the late 
Summer North of the Somme. The 
enemy’s forces were thrown back in a 
westerly direction and were eventually 
able to entrench themselves and hold 
up our advance. 

The enemy’s line of entrenchments 
ran approximately N.E. and S.W. 
through Domart and just West of the 
Domart — BoucHon — Le QuESNoy 
Road. During the Winter plans were 
made to attack this line in April on a 
broad front, the center of the attack- 
ing forces advancing on ABBEVILLE. 
The right of the division (to which the 
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unit belongs) includes the village of 
Boucnon, the left resting on the river 
SoMME, and other divisions are attack- 
ing on the flanks. 
3.—Preliminary Exercises in Billets. 

(a) Map Reading. 

River Somme. Impassable ground 
about a mile in width—communication 
with troops on the far bank difficult— 
bridges presumably destroyed—ground 
on right bank very steep, that on left 
bank not so steep with more valleys 
running perpendicular to the river than 
on right bank. 

Situation on divisional front. Deep val- 
ley between Camp de César and heights 
S.W. of BoucHon—steep valley runs 
N.N.W. from Boucnon village. 

Stream runs down the valley from 
BoucnHon to the Somme. Is it passable, 
is there any flat ground on either side 
of it, how broad, is it likely to be 
marshy, does the stream run nearer to 
one side of the valley than the other? 

High ground. Which side of the valley 
has the higher ground—visibility of 
different points. 

Position of villages, woods, ete. Long in 
a valley. 

Try and get an accurate picture of 
the ground from the map, and discuss 
all information that can be got off it, 
how it affects the operation, communi- 
cations, assembly of troops, artillery, 
machine guns, fatigue of assaulting 
troops, etc. 

(b) Discuss frontages generally. 
How they are affected by the nature of 
the enemy’s defenses (he has had about 
five months to make them, the depth to 
which the division is to penetrate, the 
necessity for keeping a reserve in hand. 
Estimate from the map the approxi- 
mate frontage allotted to the division, 
how many brigades would normally be 


required in front line, how many bat- 
talions, how many companies, etc. 

(c) Discuss artillery action generally, 
preliminary bombardment, barrages, 
communications with artillery, visual 
signalling, cable communications, etc. 
4.—Exercise on the Ground. 


The party should assemble at some 
point in our own lines from which a 
good view of the country can be ob- 
tained. 

(i.) The ground should be studied 
and compared with the picture 
previously obtained by reading 
the map. Discrepancies should 
all be considered, whose fault 
was it, the map or the reader? 

(ii.) Imagination should then be 
fostered by picturing and dis- 
cussing where the troops would 
actually have stopped in the 
fight which finished in Novem- 
ber last. Where would the 
enemy have actually dug his 
line, where would ours have 
been dug? Trace the whole 
system out (the numerous chalk 
banks on the sides of the hills 
in the vicinity often assist the 
eye in picturing the trenches). 
Imagining our advanced troops 
actually got into the bottom of 
the valley in the fight, would 
they have been able to have dug 
themselves in there, and if so, 
would the wet season have 
driven them out? If so, 
where should we have dug our 
new line? 

(ijii.) What advantages does the 
ground afford to either side 
for artillery fire, covering fire 
with machine guns, positions of 
command posts, points likely to 
attract hostile fire, etc., etc. 
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(iv.) Discuss the relative difficulty of 


(v.) 


attacking the village of Bov- 
CHON and the high ground S. 
and W. of it. How does this 
affect frontages? Should the 
village of BoucHon be a dis- 
tinct objective given to one 
unit; if so, a brigade, battalion, 
or what? If given to one 
brigade to deal with, can one 
brigade deal with the remainder 
of the front allotted to the div- 
ision, or would more be re- 
quired? If more, what effect 
on the strength of the reserves 
in the hands of the Divisional 
Commander, and the depth to 
which the division can go? Can 
the attack on the village be 
simultaneous with the attack by 
the brigades on its flank, or 
should it be before? Difficul- 
ties of a frontal attack on a vil- 
lage, can it be avoided? In- 
stances can be given from the 
Somme fighting (e. g., FRri- 
court, where the intention was 
not to attack it frontally, but 
to move round the flanks and 
nip it off; ComBLEs). 

Having discussed the attack 
from a general point of view 
and decided on a plan, take one 
of the attacking brigades (say 
the left) and work down to 
smaller details. What is the 
frontage for the brigade, how 
many battalions are required? 
What natural boundary exists 
which could be used to mark the 
flanks of battalions? 


(vi.) Next, take one battalion and 





discuss numbers and frontages 
of companies. After all the 
general details have been dis- 


( vii.) 





cussed the party might move 
forward to our assumed front 
line. 


Discuss where our own front 
line would actually be sited. 
There is a steep bank rising 
about 10-12 feet above the 
flat ground of the valley. This 
would probably form the ap- 
proximate line of our own front 
trench. Discuss with platoon 
and section leaders and get 
them to point out the exact spot 
where they would like the 
trench dug. Points to note 
would be, if sufficiently close to 
the front edge of the bank to 
avoid dead ground, the protec- 
tion afforded will not be suffi- 
cient aganst shell fire. If 12 or 
15 ft. back from the edge there 
will be a lot of dead ground. 
How can this be dealt with? 
Obstacles pushed well out in 
advance, the front of the bank 
and dead ground flanked by ma- 
chine guns, etc. Would you 
keep any advanced posts, where 
would you have them? Is the 
position of the front trench 
about the correct assaulting po- 
sition, or would it be necessary 
to dig advanced trenches? If 
not time for this, could the 
first assaulting wave move out 
unobserved under an artillery 
barrage? Would smoke be 
useful? Where would the sec- 
ond wave be assembled? Re- 
connoiter the enemy’s position 
and the intervening ground 
carefully. Discuss platoon 
frontages, points to march on 
to ensure direction being kept. 
Likely positions of hostile ma- 
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(viii.) 


(ix.) 


chine guns. During the advance 
across the open where will you 
come under dead ground from 
various points in the enemy’s 
line? There is a deep ravine 
running perpendicular to the 
enemy’s front line—how is that 
to be tackled—the enemy prob- 
ably have a machine gun dug 
well in at the head of it? Sup- 
posing the brigade on the right 
fail to take the village, will it 
materially affect the attack? 
Can you help? What are the 
opportunities for covering fire 
with machine guns, Lewis guns 
and rifles during the advance 
to the enemy’s front line, and 
subsequently? How would 
this be organized? Would the 
artillery fire be likely to mask 
direct observation of the move- 
ments of our own troops? 
Could visual signalling be em- 
ployed? What sort of an ob- 
stacle is the stream, would 
it disorganize the assaulting 
waves, etc., etc.? 

One company front might then 
be chosen and the party move 
across to the enemy’s position, 
noting any points in the ground 
en route, and checking their 
previous reconnaissance as re- 
gards dead ground. Imagine 
some situations for platoon and 
section leaders (¢. g., wire not 
sufficiently cut—what is he to 
do?). 

A position might then be taken 
in the enemy’s line looking to- 
wards our own, and the scheme 
discussed from the enemy’s 
point of view. What could 
they see of our movements into 
assaulting position, how would 


they have sited their trenches, 
how far could the first wave be 
reasonably expected to advance, 
how does the steepness of the 
hill affect the men, where could 
they reform, would you attack 
on the leap-frog system or make 
the leading wave go to the 
furthest objective? Imagine 
some situations, such as a pla- 
toon being held up by a strong 
point or machine gun. What 
would the Platoon Commander 
do? On arrival at the objective 
of the platoon, what should the 
commander do (reorganize pla- 
toon, push out patrols, consoli- 
date position, find out what 
units on the flanks are doing, 
and see if you can help them, 
report to Company Commander, 
etc., etc.) ? 

(x.) The exercise can be extended 
ad lib., the advance against the 
reserve and intermediate lines 
with the fighting gradually as- 
suming a more open nature. 
Any feature in the ground, how- 
ever small, should be noted and 
a full discussion initiated as to 
how the enemy would use it, 
and how we should deal with it. 

5. It will be seen from the above 

that an exercise of this nature, while 
allowing plenty of opportunities for the 
junior leaders to exercise their imagina- 
tion and improve their initiative and 
power of coming to a decision, would 
tend to broaden their views, and throw 
light on to the general scheme and ar- 
rangements required for an operation. 

While some pieces of ground are nat- 

urally more suitable than others, a 
scheme of this nature can nearly al- 
ways be drawn up for a piece of ground 
in the vicinity of billets. 
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The Construction of Defensive Positions 


By General Sixt von Arnim 


HE nature of defensive positions 
has been essentially altered in 
character by the experience of 
the fighting during 1917. The positions 
of the Fourth Army will henceforward 
be constructed on the principles which 
fcllow. 
Construction may be divided into 
three categories: 
Construction of positions on the bat- 
tlefield. 
Construction of new positions. 
Modification of old positions. 


CONSTRUCTION OF POSITIONS ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 


2. The positions hitherto constructed 
with several continuous lines have been 
methodically destroyed by the enemy, 
at the beginning of a battle, by the ex- 
penditure of great quantities of ammu- 
nition. The dugouts situated in old 
trenches, principally in the first and 
second trenches, were man-traps, and 
have often led to the loss of a large 
number of prisoners. These circum- 
stances prove the weakness of the rigid 
methods of defense hitherto practiced 
shortly before and during the battle. 

The strength of the defense in the 
defensive battle must lie in the con- 
cealment of our fighting resources from 
the enemy’s observation ; trenches, dug- 
outs, machine guns and battery positions 
which appear on the enemy’s aeroplane 
photographs are certain to be destroyed 
by his artillery. 

The severity of the enemy’s fire 
makes it impossible to keep our trenches 


1Translation of a German Document, July 18, 1917. 
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in repair. Any attempt to do so only 
exhausts the fighting strength of the 
troops prematurely, without it being 
possible for the repairs to keep pace 
with the work of destruction. 

Another method of construction of 
positions must, therefore, be employed 
as soon as a battle begins. That is to 
say, there must be a deliberate transi- 
tion from the old pattern of position, 
which is visible and will be shot to 
pieces by the enemy, to a zone of de- 
fense organized in depth. This must 
allow of offensive action by the de- 
fense from positions which are, as far 
as possible, concealed, and are lightly 
held in front and more strongly held in 
rear. 

3. Principles—(a) As the destructive 
fire of the enemy proceeds, the mass of 
the infantry will be taken out of the for- 
ward, conspicuous and battered trenches 
and dugouts, and will be distributed in 
depth in the open before the first in- 
fantry attack takes place. 

In old positions, therefore, completely 
new dispositions must be made, solely 
in accordance with the circumstances of 
the battle, without reference to the ex- 
isting trenches. It is the duty of all 
commanders on the battlefield to give 
timely orders for the methodical redis- 
tribution of the troops, and to carry out 
such orders unhesitatingly. 

(b) During the battle, continuous 
trenches are no longer to be insisted on 
in the front line positions, but their 
place will be taken by shell hole nests, 
held by groups and single machine guns, 
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distributed chequerwise. The shelter 
in the shell holes will be improved by 
the employment of mining frames or 
by joining adjacent shell holes by tun- 
nels lined with frames. The excavated 
earth will be thrown into shell holes near 
by, or, if the ground permits, scattered 
on the surface. Thus, in the course of 
time, mined dugouts will be formed, 
which appear to be merely shell holes 
and consequently escape detection by 
aeroplane observation. If frames can- 
not be used for the purpose, owing to 
the ground being waterlogged, the 
simplest means will be used to give pro- 
tection against shrapnel fire. 

Close behind the foremost shell hole 
line, strong points will be constructed 
for machine guns, assault troops and 
elements of the supports that have been 
brought forward. These strong points 
will usually be constructed near dug- 
outs, but, failing these, in the open. 
Wire will be erected in front of the 
forward shell hole line, irregular in 
trace, but, as far as possible, forming a 
continuous system. In this connection 
it has been found useful to fill the shell 
holes in advance of the front line with 
wire, in order to prevent their occupa- 
tion by the enemy. 

Farther back, it is best for the shell 
hole nests to be provided with wire en- 
tanglements which are only local in ex- 
tent, since continuous belts make offen- 
sive action on our part more difficult. 

There should be plenty of wire en- 
tanglement so arranged as to force the 
enemy to a particular direction and bring 
him under machine-gun fire (cf. para- 
graph 13). 

All defensive works must remain 
hidden from the enemy. Conspicuous 
works and connected trench lines do not 
fulfil this important condition. 

(c) A great part of the supports and 


reserves will be accommodated in the 
open, in and near shell holes, in woods, 
hollows, etc., wherever cover from air 
observation exists. Villages, which, 
as experience shows, draw the enemy’s 
fire, must be avoided whenever possible. 

Supports and reserves must work 
methodically at the construction of a 
continuous system consisting of sev- 
eral lines of trenches, which must be 
screened as much as possible from the 
enemy’s observation (a reverse slope 
position). 

This system will form a support for 
the defenders who are organized in 
depth in front of it. It must be strongly 
wired, with gaps for the passage of 
troops to attack through, and must con- 
sist of several lines of trenches. Deep 
dugouts will only be constructed in the 
second and third line. The first line 
will only contain small dugouts for 
about one-sixth of the garrison. 

This system will generally be the 
artillery protective line and will be 
about 1,650-2,200 yards from the fore- 
most shell hole line. 

(d) If there is sufficient labor avail- 
able, additional lines will be constructed 
farther in rear, on these principles (to 
form supporting positions). 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW POSITIONS 


4. When constructing new positions, 
the principles laid down for the con- 
struction of a zone of defense organized 
in depth must also be applied from the 
outset, by the simultaneous construc- 
tion of the front line position, the ar- 
tillery protective line, and the communi- 
cation trenches between them. 

5. It is not sufficient that only the in- 
fantry should be disposed in depth. 
The principles of organization in depth 
must also be followed in the disposition 
of machine guns and trench mortars, 
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and, particularly, in the distribution of 
the artillery with its observation and 
command posts. 

The chief strength of the position 
must be sought by organization in 
depth, the proper distribution of force 
over the whole fortified zone, and con- 
cealment. 

6. Care will be taken that cover 
against air observation is ensured. Ar- 
tillery positions and machine-gun em- 
placements in the fortified zone, which 
are located during construction, lose 
value, Every single man must know 
this. Air photographs of our own po- 
sitions must be taken to ensure that due 
precautions are being observed. Nu- 
merous dummy works will be employed 
in order to deceive the enemy. 





7. The construction of dugouts must, 
on principle, be begun at once through- 
out the whole depth of the defensive 
zone. Dugouts will be provided in the 
first trench for one-sixth of the garri- 
son of the front line position (fighting 
troops) ; in the second trench, for one- 
third of the garrison; farther to the 
rear, as far as the artillery protective 
line (exclusive), for about one-half of 
the fighting troops. The same prin- 
ciples are to be followed in the construc- 
tion of the artillery protective line 
which is intended for occupation by the 
supports. 
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Numerous dugouts will be constructed 
outside the trenches, in readiness for 
the methodical distribution of the trench 
garrison over the intervening area, and 
outside the trenches, at the commence- 
ment of the defensive battle. 

Where mined dugouts can be con- 
structed, there must be 26 to 33 feet of 
earth over them and they must be pro- 
vided with at least two exits. Concrete 
dugouts must not be conspicuously high, 
and the slopes of the earth covering 
them must be kept flat. 

8. The dugouts in the foremost lines 
must also be shell-proof; there must be 
just sufficient accommodation for the 
small proportion of the garrison laid 
down in paragraph 7. 

If these shell-proof dugouts can be 


constructed at a less depth than that 
entailed by mined dugouts, by the use 
of material of great resisting power, 
such as concrete, iron and joists, this 
method of construction is very desirable, 
as it facilitates the rapid exit of the 
men. 

Timber of good dimensions should 
be employed for casing when construct- 
ing mined dugouts, so that the exits may 
be wide and high and facilitate the rapid 
egress of the garrison. Care must be 
taken that the exits have a sufficient 
thickness of earth cover. 

In addition to these dugouts, which 
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should accommodate one group (1 non- 
commissioned officer and 8 men), 
splinter-proof observation posts are 
necessary close beside them. Observa- 
tion will normally be carried out from 
these; during an intense bombardment, 
in addition to observation from posts 
in commanding positions in rear, obser- 
vation will be carried out in the front 
line by stout-hearted men, who will 
leave the dugouts at frequent intervals 
and observe over the parapet. 

9. It is of advantage to provide 
mined dugouts with exits from the rear 
leading to the surface behind the 
trench, preferably into shell holes which 
will help to conceal them. The garri- 
son can then leave their dugouts when 
the enemy has penetrated into the trench 
(see Fig. 1). 

10. To ensure the alarm being given 
in mined dugouts, it is recommended 
that the entrances to these dugouts 
should be provided with several recesses 
in which sentries should be posted. 
These sentries will be able to engage 
the enemy directly he enters the trench, 
and will, by keeping the entrance free, 
enable the garrison to come out. With 
the same object in view, it is advisable 
in the case of concrete dugouts to pro- 
vide a trench block from which the en- 
trance to the dugout can be kept under 
fire, so that the enemy can be prevented 
from forcing his way into it. 

11. In advance of the foremost trench, 
a strong and continuous wire entangle- 


ment is necessary, consisting of three 
belts each 33 feet wide, with intervals 
of 15 to 33 feet between the belts. This 
wire should be irregular in trace and 
should not be too high. Particular care 
must be taken to ensure that the front 
belt of wire can be swept by flanking 
fire. The wire should not be taut, as 
in that case it is severely damaged by 
the concussion caused by bursting shells. 
In emergency, strong wire fences, 3 to 
5 feet high, at intervals of 6 to 10 feet, 
can be employed. (Fig. 2.) 

The first step in the construction of 
wire entanglements is the erection of 
the front belt of wire, the outer edge 
of which should be about 65 yards in 
advance of the front trench. In front 
of the second and third trenches (and 
in the case of rear positions, in front of 
the front trench also), gaps must be 
left for the passage of troops moving 
to the attack. In these gaps only the 
posts should at first be driven in, the 
wire being merely placed in readiness. 

The first of the three belts of wire 
must be protected by sentries in holes 
or short lengths of trench behind it. 

In the zone of defense organized in 
depth, the wire entanglements will be 
distributed over the whole area in 
blocks, about 30 feet wide, which are 
irregular and not continuous, or in nu- 
merous lengths of strong wire fencing, 
advantage being taken of natural cover, 
such as hedges, sunken roads, etc. 

12. Order in which new work will 
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be carried out.—Tracing—wiring—con- 
struction of dugouts—last of all, the 
actual digging of the trenches, unless 
lack of material renders it necessary to 
proceed with this first. 

13. The construction of a very large 
number of machine-gun emplacements 
in the ground between our various lines 
must be begun immediately. They will 
not be sited on commanding points, but 
on slopes and in hollows, with the spe- 
cial object of securing flanking fire. 

They must come as a surprise to the 
enemy. It is therefore not advisable to 
place these machine guns in the angles 
of the wire, where the enemy is bound 
to suspect their presence (Fig. 3). 
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Only dummy emplacements should be 
constructed at these points, while the 
actual machine guns are sited in con- 
cealed emplacements to a flank or in 
rear. It is particularly important that 
the machine-gun emplacements should 
be concealed from air observation. Ac- 
cordingly, the first step is to erect wire 
netting covered with brushwood over 
the excavation and the building mate- 
rials. The machine-gun emplacement 








must not be completely surrounded by 
high wire, which would disclose its po- 
sition to the aviator. It is preferable to 
erect belts of wire or several strong 
wire fences, so arranged that the enemy 
must run into them, which can be swept 
by fire along their whole length. 

14. In some parts of the position, the 
communication trenches between the 
several lines can be built obliquely with- 
out much increasing their length (see 
Fig. 4 (a) and (b). This will pro- 
vide a network of trenches in which the 
communication trenches, which must 
always be provided with wire and be 
organized for fire, can at the same time 
be utilized as switch lines. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 4 
(a) has the great advantage that the 
enemy cannot clearly locate our de- 
fensive system. If he intends to destroy 
the position, he must bombard the whole 
of the area between the first and third 
lines. This will render his artillery 
preparation more difficult, and increase 
the area with which it must deal. An 
enemy who has penetrated into the po- 
sition is caught in the network and is 
prevented from surrounding those por- 
tions of the trench garrison which are 
holding out in front. 

If the communication trenches are 
dug in straight lines as in Fig. 4 (0), 
the enemy can bombard the separate 
lines and neglect the ground between 
them. 


(b) 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF OLD POSITIONS 


15. In the old positions, and also in 
many parts of the “Flandern-Stellung” 
(i. e., the Staden—Zonnebeke Line), 
the majority of the dugouts are in the 
first trench, and there are but few in the 
back lines. This mistake must be 
avoided in future, for it leads to crowd- 
ing in the forward line of defense, with 
its well-known disastrous consequences. 

In the back lines, and in the “Flan- 
dern-Stellung,” where the ground per- 
mits, this mistake will be remedied by 
digging a new trench in front of the 
old first trench. 

In the old front lines, where this is 
out of the question, the alteration will be 
effected by the rapid construction of 
dugouts in the back lines. As this work 
progresses, the number of dugouts in 
the front line will be gradually reduced. 
This can be done either by removing the 
material of superfluous dugouts and 
employing it for dugouts in the back 
lines, or by barricading existing concrete 
dugouts so that they cannot be opened 


except by the express order of respon- 
sible commanders. They will then af- 
ford convenient points of assembly for 
our own assault troops in case we attack. 

When the sketch showing work done 
is submitted on the 25th of each month, 
all Groups and the Guard Corps will re- 
port how the reconstruction of old posi- 
tions has progressed, having regard to 
local conditions. 

16. In certain sectors, and especially 
in the back lines, the work on positions 
has been chiefly directed to the upkeep 
of trenches. The fortification of a zone 
organized in depth has not everywhere 
been sufficiently thoroughly carried out. 
I am aware that the maintenance of 
positions in certain sectors is very diff- 
cult and makes very heavy demands on 
the troops. In spite of the great amount 
of work accomplished, parts of the po- 
sitions, as is shown in the reports, are 
not capable of defense owing to the 
state of the ground. In such sectors 
the value of a zone of defense organized 
in depth is considerably increased. 
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Use of Gun-Sling in Rushes 


By Lieutenant Beecher Finch, Q. M. C., N. A. 


T IS a well-known and proven fact 
that in shooting from a prone posi- 
tion, or any other, a much greater 

degree of accuracy can be obtained by 
the use of the rifle-shng. 

The possibility of gaining superiority 
of fire would accordingly be greater 
while making an advance against an 
entrenched enemy if a system of me- 
chanics of rising, rushing, and falling 
prone at the end of the rush were used, 
in which the piece would not only not 
interfere with the above movements 
while attached to the arm by the sling, 
but would be even less cumbersome than 
if unattached thereto, would be carried 
while making the rush so as to give the 
greatest possible protection to the vital 
parts of the body from hostile fire, and 
would be brought into action quicker in 
the most deadly and accurate fashion 
after landing, without great shock to the 
body, at the end of the rush. 

The following mechanics were 
worked out by the writer while in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
School, Fort Niagara, New York, on a 
hike and maneuvers near there during 
August, 1917, and very closely follows 
the English method of making short 
rushes : 

Recent developments on the eastern 
front having made it appear likely that 
American troops may carry on opera- 
tions there, this training in open war- 
fare may prove valuable. 

As nearly everyone who has shot a 
United States service rifle has, at some 
time at least, attached the rifle-sling to 
the opposite arm from the shoulder 





from which the piece is fired, it will be 
unnecessary to describe the attachment 
of the sling, except to make a couple of 
notes on ways to secure the same to les- 
sen possibilities of its loosening up or 
sliding away from the desired place on 
the upper arm. 

Some men like the sling attached well 
down toward the elbow, but the con- 
sensus of expert opinion is to keep it as 
close up to the shoulder as possible. 
But at whatever place it is fastened it 
can be kept more securely in place with- 
out interfering with a quick removal by 
sewing a piece of light rope, or cord, or 
a rolled piece of cloth around the inside 
of the shirt immediately below where 
the sling loop is to encompass the arm, 
making a protuberance over which the 
sling will not easily slip. 

The sling can also be made more se- 
cure, either with or without the cord, 
as above, by sliding the lower sling- 
keeper down on the sling until it is 
against the upper arm and inserting the 
loose end of the sling inside the keeper 
between the two outer sides of the loop, 
making three piles of leather inside the 
keeper and giving a tighter fit. 

In order to get the full benefit of the 
use of the sling from as many men as 
possible and to be sure each has it ad- 
justed correctly, it is suggested that the 
order for attaching the same be given 
while assembled in close order previous 
to deploying for advance whenever pos- 
sible. Each man should be instructed, 
in case of inability to attach the sling 
before deploying, to do so as soon after 
as possible, and should be impressed 
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that his own safety, in a measure, de- 
pends upon the accuracy with which he 
shoots. 

As the sling would interfere with the 
movements of the arms in a bayonet 
encounter, he should be instructed to 
unfasten and remove it from the arm 
before making the charge. The best 
time for doing this, depending, of 
course, upon circumstances, would 
logically be when fixing the bayonet to 
the rifle, and it is only the work of an 
instant. 

Let me note here that if the full pack 
is carried into action the cartridge belt 
should be very loose; it will then be 
found at the end of a rush on landing 
on the left side, as prescribed below, 
the pack will shift up and to the left, 
lying well up on the left shoulder, leav- 
ing the head free to sight the rifle. Any- 
one who has tried to shoot from prone 
with full pack along the center of the 
body will remember it interferes with 
the movements of the head when firing. 

When a rifle is issued to a man and 
the sling is adjusted to proper length to 
fit his arm, the hooks on the upper half 
should be bent down against the strap, 
securely clamping the same, which pre- 
vents the sling coming undone at this 
place during the combat. 

The mechanics of the preparation— 
rise, rush, and flopping prone or land- 
ing at the end of the rush—follow: 

The Preparation for Rush.—Firing 
from prone, with sling attached, the 
command is given, “Suspend firing and 
prepare to rush!” 

Stops firing, loads, and locks the 
piece. 

Left hand is slid out from between 
sling and forward hand-grip; rifle is 
laid on ground, bolts side down, and slid 
back until magazine is under lower 


right breast; muzzle of rifle to front; 
sling still attached to left upper arm 
and passing to rifle under and across 
breast. Left hand is placed on ground, 
palm down, outside and opposite left 
breast; right hand is similarly placed 
outside and opposite right breast; both 
elbows straight up and in close against 
sides in the position to give the most 
forcible and quickest push to raise body 
on rising. The right arm and hand, 
however, may be placed a little to right, 
away from the body, in order to clear 
the rifle if such is brought back outside 
line of the body; the right hand is 
never placed on top of rifle, as in the 
English rush. 

The right knee is then drawn up 
without raising the knee, heel, or hip, 
so as to be seen by the enemy, keeping 
everything flat to the ground until the 
knee comes in contact with the butt of 
the rifle. The inside edges of the right 
and left toes are then worked (not dug 
by lifting feet from ground) into the 
ground without lifting the feet or even 
the heels from the ground until a suffi- 
cient purchase is secured to get a good 
start. In order to take sufficient care 
that these movements are imperceptible 
to an enemy at close range, enough time 
should be taken to do them slowly and 
carefully, which would take 2% or 3 
minutes. It is advisable that during 
this time the head should be laid down 
on the left side as soon as the rifle is 
slid back. 

The Rise.—At the signal to “rush” 
the hands are pushed down against the 
ground as hard as possible, at the same 
time springing forward, which the dig- 
ging in of the toes accelerates. On ris- 
ing, the rifle, being hung to the left arm 
by the sling, will automatically swing 
into the left hand at the balance. 
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It is grasped with the left hand at the 
balance and then by the right hand at 
the small of the stock. It swings into 
the left hand with the bolt side down 
and to the left, and should be turned to 
the left with the bolt side up and car- 
ried right hand at the small of the stock, 
left hand at balance, during the rush, in 
a slanting position, far enough out in 
front so that the butt does not interfere 
with the action of the legs in running, 
with the muzzle about on a line with 
the top of the head and barrel down in 
front of the body, so as to give the 
greatest protection from hostile missiles 
to vital parts of the body. It will be 
seen that protection is given to a larger 
area by the rifle being carried bolt up 
than if carried bolt down, on account 
of the bend in the rifle back of the maga- 
zine. Many bullets might be deflected 
from vital parts of the body by the 
metal parts of the rifle when carried in 
this position, and in the case of spent 
or ricochet bullets even by the wooden 
parts. 

In making the rise a man gives a 
momentary stationary target on push- 
ing himself up with the arms, as it is 
impossible for a man to start running di- 
rectly from the prone position without 
getting his body up high enough to 
allow the knees free action. An alert 
enemy under cover with finger on trig- 
ger might therefore draw a bead on the 
man rising and end the rush right there. 
It is therefore suggested that the man 
rising take a couple of steps at a tan- 
gent in order to clear the path of any 
bullet aimed at the place where he rose. 
This is easy to do, as when firing from 
prone the body slants to the right, and 
unless he moves the forward part of 
his body to the left or the legs to the 
right in preparing to rush, he will log- 


ically step off at an angle to the right. 
I wish to note here, though, that if the 
latter ruse is used a few times against 
an alert, observant enemy he would 
probably get wise to it and aim accord- 
ingly a little to the left, thereby potting 
the man making the rush. It would 
therefore be a good plan to have about 
one platoon in every three swing their 
feet over to the right in the preparation 
and step off the first couple of strides 
to the left after rising, instead of to the 
right ; in this way, the man on the defen- 
sive would never know what to expect. 
After this slight veering to the side for 
a stride or two, the man making the 
advance straightens out towards the 
objective he has selected. 

The Rush, or Advance.—This should 
be done at the close ranges at as high a 
speed as possible, scuttling along the 
ground, rather than running upright, in 
order to present as low a target as is 
consistent with a high speed, holding 
the rifle in front of the body as pre- 
scribed above. By diligent practice it is 
surprising how low a man can run and 
yet retain a very fair rate of speed. He 
should pick out the place where he is 
to stop, get up, get there as quickly as 
possible, and get down and recommence 
firing immediately. 

The rush should decrease in length 
as the range gets shorter, those being 
made at ranges of 500 yards or under 
being very short, according to circum- 
stances, light, cover, etc., in some in- 
stances being of only 10, or 15 yards 
each. 

The Land.—The easiest and quickest 
flop and the one giving the least phys- 
ical shock or shake-up that I worked 
out is the following, made by going in 
on the left foot and arm: The last step 
is made with the left foot, which is 

















planted at body length back of where 
the head is wanted to come. The last 
stride, with the left leg, should be a 
long one, and on the left foot striking 
the ground roll into the place selected 
on the ground on the left knee and arm, 
letting go of the rifle with the left hand 
and holding it at the small of the stock 
by the right hand, keeping the muzzle 
free of the ground. The land, or flop. 
should be in a rather rolling sort of mo- 
tion, going first to left knee and then to 
left arm, as going in on the left knee 
first brings the upper part of the body 
close to the ground and the arms do not 
have so much weight to absorb. After 
coming in on the left hand, roll on and 
partly land on the right elbow. This 
brings the body prone on stomach and 
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both elbows; the left hand is then 
slipped between the sling and forward 
handgrip of the rifle, and the continu- 
ance of fire taken up. This flop, after 
practice, can be made very quickly, a 
man getting down almost as fast as by 
a dive and yet getting a remarkably 
small shake-up. 

Let me add another reason for advisa- 
bility of using the sling during advances. 
A man making these rushes is subjected 
to considerable exertion; a tired muscle 
is a shaky muscle, doubly so when 
coupled with the excitement of battle 
conditions, and all the assistance possi- 
ble is extremely desirable to hold the 
piece steady. Again, the trigger squeeze 
only gains its greatest effectiveness 
when used in conjunction with the sling. 
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Specialization and Teamwork 
By Captain Andre M. Rostand, French Army 


ONG months of preparation; con- 
struction of roads, of railway- 


tracks ; heavy expenditure of am- 
munition ; use of all modern discoveries 
as means of detecting and destroying 
the enemy’s defenses: everything is re- 
quired for the final and decisive act of 
the battle, individual fighting of the in- 
fantryman who, alone, can conquer and 
hold the ground. The infantry must, 
as a consequence, be so instructed and 
so armed as to be able to fulfill this 
double mission. 
To conquer the ground, the infantry- 
man must kill his enemy or take him 
prisoner. The old arms of hand-to- 


hand struggle, bayonet and grenade, 


will enable him to do so. To hold the 
ground, he must check any attempt of 
attack or counter-attack. Quick-firing 
guns or rifle grenades will throw in 
front of him an efficient fire curtain. 

In the same way, the manning of the 
trenches no more consists in keeping the 
greater part of the men in the firing 
trenches, Quick-firing guns, located at 
the proper place, sweep a large front; 
rifle grenades constitute a very efficient 
barrage; good snipers can render the 
enemy’s trenches uncomfortable ; grena- 
diers are the most adequate to stub- 
bornly defend a trench crossing. 

Thus has appeared the necessity of 
giving to the infantry the variety of 
weapons required by modern warfare. 
In order to make the best of these old 
or new weapons, the men called to use 
them need a very high training. The 
specialization of the infantryman to 
such or such a duty is of the highest im- 
portance; yet more, it is a vital need. 


Such are the principles on which is 
based the new organization of 
French, British, and 
units. Realized in 


the 
American 
France in 1916, 
when the factories and arsenals were 
ready to furnish the armies with all they 
needed, this organization has proven 
its efficiency in all the battles fought up 
to this day, as well as for the customary 
trench warfare. 

One more question has to be an- 
swered : Should the battalion be divided 
into specialized companies, or the com- 
pany into specialized platoons, or the 
platoon into specialized sections? The 
latter was chosen because the platoon, 
the officered 
fighting unit, has its own life and can 
lead its own battles in the great battle 
A platoon consisting entirely of auto- 
riflemen, for instance, would extend 
over a front of 80 or 100 paces, and 
might not find any opportunity of using 
its fire; it might be checked by an un- 
foreseen resistance and be 
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besides being smallest 


utterly in- 
capable of overpowering it, when a 
handful of grenadiers could easily si- 
lence the defenders. The same platoon 
of auto-riflemen, located in the trenches, 
should have no men available for patrol- 
ling, sniping, or observing. Assuredly, 
the company commander would be al 
lowed (as he is) to break up this rigid 
formation at any time: as a matter of 
fact, he would be compelled to do so 
almost continuously, and all the benefit 
would be lost. When the circumstances 
do not exact it, the independent life of 
the platoon must be respected, for the 
sake of instruction, or discipline, and 
of esprit de corps. 
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Moreover, a company of infantry 
does not need only men really engaged 
in the fight. The company commander 
must, by any means, be in connection 
with his battalion commander and with 
the neighboring units. He must also 
have at his disposal a number of ob- 
servers sufficient to watch the slightest 
change in the enemy’s position or move- 
ments. Therefore, a certain number of 
soldiers are to be trained thoroughly in 
other branches than the use of their 
weapons—signallers, runners and ob- 
servers require a special instruction. 
The French organization also foresees 
a group of four pioneers in each com- 
pany, chosen amidst the more fit to dig 
the earth, and capable of lining a shelter 
with wood and timbers. 

It may be added that, in the frame of 
the battalion, the French organization 
has introduced one machine-gun com- 
pany ; and, in the frame of the regiment, 
one platoon of one-pounder guns, one 
platoon of pioneers, and one platoon of 
bombers detailed to the service of trench 
mortars. 

So it appears that the first duty of the 
company commander and of his lieuten- 
ants is to know the men of their unit 
in such a way as to put the right man in 
the right place. The qualities required 
to be a good auto-rifleman are not the 
same as those required to be a good 
observer. The old conception of the 
infantryman, considered as a mere 
number, has given place to this more 
modern one, which exacts a thorough 
knowledge of each individual. 

Of course, the choice of the special- 
ist cannot be made on the very day when 
the men join the colors, Several weeks, 
perhaps even several months, will go by, 
before a sound selection can be reached. 
Not only the physical or professional, 
but also the intellectual and moral con- 


ditions of each man are to be closely 
examined. This pertains especially to 
the platoon commander, who is the 
closest in contact with the rank and file. 
He must not be content with command- 
ing the drill, but must endeavor to de- 
tect the peculiar aptitudes of every one 
of his recruits. Whatever care he shall 
take in this research, he will not entirely 
avoid mistakes, since experience teaches 
us how difficult a thing it is to penetrate 
into the intimacy of a man’s heart and 
brains. But if he really loves his men, 
as every chief worthy of the name does, 
he wil! lessen the chances of mistake, 
and, having made up his mind, he will 
give his advice to the company com- 
mander when the day will be reached of 
designating the specialists. 

The company commander, in his turn, 
will have to choose amongst the 250 and 
odd men of his unit the best fit for 
such and such a duty. Maybe he shall 
pick out of one of the platoons more 
grenadiers than wanted, and more rifle- 
men out of another platoon. He will 
equalize the platoons, notwithstanding 
the inconveniences of taking a man 
away from his former chiefs. Every- 
one should know why he does so; and, 
if his company feels that it is but a 
family, a few days will be sufficient for 
the man to feel at home with his new 
comrades. 

Up to that day, the drill has been 
almost the same for the whole company, 
consisting chiefly in school of the sol- 
dier, school of the grenadier, school of 
sapping, calisthenics, bayonet training 
and rifle fire. Not a single soldier 


should be ignorant of the ABC’s of the 
infantryman, for he may at any time 
be deprived of his special weapon, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and then be 
obliged to fight as a rifleman. 

From this day on, however, his spe- 
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ciality is to be taught to him. The best 
scheme seems to be to give this instruc- 
tion in the frame of the company as 
much as possible. Each unit should 
have in itself expert officers and non- 
commissioned officers, acquainted with 
the best methods and having experi- 
mented these methods in special courses. 
Should there be a lack of good in- 
structors, the specialists of each bat- 
talion may be grouped together, but only 
during the hours of drill. They must 
never lost contact with their own unit. 

Individual instruction is the rule, 
and should never be abandoned entirely, 
even when teamwork is to be studied. 
The infantryman, when left to himself, 
must be so skilled as to resist even an 
enemy much superior in numbers. A 
good grenadier, able to throw a great 
number of grenades with real efficiency, 
is not acommon man. He may be very 
skilled, but get tired after having thrown 
two dozen grenades. A rifleman may 
shoot with great accuracy, when having 
all his time, and not be a good sniper, 
adjusting rapidly and firing without 
hesitation. The rifle grenadiers have 
a very powerful weapon, but its use is 
rather a delicate one; and since the 
weight of the grenades allows but a 
small quantity of ammunition, no waste 
whatever can be admitted. An expe- 
rience already extending over several 
months has shown that the auto-rifle- 
men, who are perhaps the more promi- 
nent of all specialists, need an unin- 
terrupted training. They should be 
allowed, once they know their weapon 
thoroughly, to fire some rounds every 
day, in all positions or in walking, at 


close or at long ranges, so as to be able 
to handle their weapon under any cir- 
cumstances.* 

Nevertheless, all these specialists will 
seldom find an opportunity to work for 
their own account. The regulations is- 
sued by the French, as well as by the 
British, emphasize the necessity of team- 
work. As soon as the men get fa- 
miliar with an easy use of their arms, 
the instructors must plan out com- 
bined exercises. These exercises, very 
simple to begin with, shall grow more 
and more difficult, but they must always 
be prepared. A few minutes are suffi- 
cient when a little group is to be dealt 
with. The instructors must bear in 
their minds that such exercises should 
always attempt to reproduce a real fight- 
ing situation. Therefore, each company, 
or at least each battalion, should have 
at its disposal a system of trenches 
where minor tactical problems can be 
almost indefinitely renewed. Patrols, 
grenadiers moving along conquered 
trenches, mopping-up parties, small 
groups attacking or defending a strong 
point, delivering local counter-attacks, 
etc., shall be up to their task only when 
they shall have solved a great number 
of these minor problems. In order to 
accustom each man to make rapid de- 
cisions, unforeseen events shall be sup- 
posed, or, better, represented. The 
alertness and skill of the man in com- 
mand will then appear, and a great in- 
terest will be added to the exercise. 

All along with this training of the 
so-named specialists, the company com- 
mander must not forget these very im- 
portant auxiliaries—the observers, sig- 





1 Amidst many other examples of skill, this one may be quoted: When the French 
troops reconquered Fort de Vause, in October, 1916, a German machine gun, concealed in 
a shell crater, checked the advance of a battalion. An auto-rifleman discovered the emplace- 
ment of the machine gun, and awaiting no orders, quietly stopped and began firing until the 
enemy was silenced. His battalion then only was able to resume the advance. 
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nallers, runners and agents of liaison. 
Observation is one of the prime duties in 
the trenches and on the battlefield. 
Nothing is more difficult than to secure 
really good observers. They must have 
good sight, be able to translate their 
observations by different means—writ- 
ten reports, sketches, summary land- 
scapes—estimate distances, know the 
use of the compass, and get quickly ac- 
quainted with any new portion of 
ground where they are to dwell even for 
a short time. 

Signalling should be practiced daily, 
sometimes with the flags, more often 
with the electric lamps, in different 
grounds. In the French regiments the 
officer chief of the liaison gathers all 
the signallers for this special instruc- 
tion when the battalions are billeted 
together. 

Runners and agents of liaison are, 
during the battle, the last and often the 
sole means of connection between units 
and headquarters. They shall not learn 
their duty on the battlefield, and must 
have been trained to run across close 
ground, in shell craters and along 
trenches upheaved by the bombard- 
ment. The company commander picks 
these men out of his best, for their mis- 
sion is one of the most difficult and 
perilous ones, and they act far from 
any control. 

When all this training is going well, 
the instruction of the platoon, of the 
company, and of the battalion may be 
quickly brought on. Here again, after 
a few exercises devoted to explain the 
mechanism, all the exercises must be 
prepared. Not only will the company 
commander decide to study such or 
such a phase of an offensive or of a 
defensive action, he will visit the ter- 
rain entirely and endeavor to develop 
a problem of minor tactics, such as oc- 


cur on the battlefield. He will explain 
the reason of all his dispositions, so as 
to impress on the mind of every single 
man that no action is undertaken with- 
out a thorough study. He will draw 
special attention to the fact that no one 
will be engaged in the fight without 
having his special duty to fulfil, in 
order to help his comrades along. He 
will show that no success can be reason- 
ably expected without the cooperation 
of all, and that the least lack of atten- 
tion or of courage may bring about a 
failure. Successively, he may study 
the approach, the assault, the organiza- 
tion of the conquered position, the rdle 
of a support company, or of a company 
called to insure the threatened flank of 
an attack or withdrawing. 

There only shall he touch the results 
of the previous months of training. If 
each platoon, each section, each man 
has been thoroughly instructed, the 
time will no more be far away when 
the company is ready to face the real 
enemy. 

After all this was the only aim of 
the work ; and such is the reason why in 
this paper so much has been said of 
training and so little of drill. Not that 
the drill should be underestimated; all 
exercises should be ended by some 
minutes of close order, and a few hours 
should be devoted to close order in the 
weekly schedule. But the efforts of the 
instructors must always be strained to 
keep themselves and their men in a 
war spirit. This will be done so much 
the more as the men will have to face 
more often situations alike to those of 
the battlefield. 

The minute preparation of all exer- 
cises, the care taken by the officers to 
issue clear and precise orders, will keep 
their intelligence awake. This war ex- 
acts a great quickness of mind. The 
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battle is not something rigid, and no one 
is allowed to cling to strict rules. No 
more in the occupation and defense of a 
sector, than in the conduct of a raid or 
of a great offense, can the officers stick 
to any prescribed formations. The re- 
sult to be obtained must be to vanquish 
the enemy, in inflicting on him the 
greatest losses, and in suffering the 
slightest; the new organization of the 
infantry, when well understood and fa- 
miliar to all concerned, is nothing else 
but a means to ensure the victory of 
intelligence. 

Specialization and teamwork should 
be the slogan, not specialization or team- 
work. The preparedness of all the 
specialists allows the company and the 
battalion commander to modify, when 
necessary, the formations given as ex- 
ample by the regulations. Temporary 


units are formed, following the tactical 
situation." The front of the units is 
more or less extended. The presence 
of a strong point calls upon special dis- 
positions. The distance between the 
waves is determined by the conditions 
in which the attack will be launched, 
and so on. If the troop has been well 
trained, its chiefs and itself will 
act almost automatically when, on the 
battlefield, unforseen events will occur. 

No chief can expect his orders always 
to be fulfilled completely: if we have 
our will, the enemy has his own, and the 
battle is the struggle between these two 
wills. But the chief must have confi- 
dence in his units, a confidence justified 
by his knowledge that, from the officers 
to the last soldier, everyone knows his 
duty and acts, not only with courage, 
but also with intelligence. 





*During the offense of the Somme, 1916, a special corps, named patrollers of the Somme, 
had for its mission to insure liaison between the troops operating on both banks of the river. 
These men formed the crew of small boats, able to get along amidst the marshes and 


between the low islands. 


On the 11th of August, for instance, they played an important, if 


small, role in clearing the banks of the river and helping the advance of a very successful 


local offense. 











V ari ed Ground 


Camp Libraries 


There seems to be a want in the war 
we are in for some sort of triangula- 
tion which will serve to connect up the 
manuals and regulations which the War 
Department is issuing. Not every man 
will read all of them, and even those 
who do may want some general state- 
ment showing where they fit into the 
scheme of things. 

The following books and periodicals 
are suggested as at least helpful in meet- 
ing this want and in describing the war. 
It is not asserted that this is the only 
list whch can be made, but it has been 
drawn up by a man who has had con- 
siderable experience during this war in 
getting out information, and in referring 
others to where they can find it. 

In addition there is a very large and 
increasing number of books in many 
languages which describe various phases 
of the war or the experiences and emo- 
tions of participants in it. It has not 
seemed worth while to suggest any of 
these, and the list has been confined to 
a few books and periodicals which dwell 
upon the broader features of the war, 
either historically or technically. 

The International Military Digest, 
241 West 37th Street, N. Y. Buy all 
volumes of cumulation of articles pub- 
lished. It costs $5.00 a year with annual 
cumulations. The cumulations of 1915 
and 1916 can probably be purchased. 

Current History ($3.00), a monthly 
magazine of the New York Times, has 
reprints of the more important articles 
on persons of the war, also important 
public documents, with accounts of the 
current military operations. This maga- 
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zine began with the war, and a collec- 
tion of the past volumes, if obtainable, 
would be of interest. 

L Illustration, Paris, a weekly, $12.00 
a year, has excellent war pictures and, 
from time to time, good and detailed 
studies of military operations. You can 
get it from Brentano’s, 12th and F 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 

For a history of the war “The Times 
History of the War,” London Times, 
which appears every week at 25 cents 
a copy, is good. Each number treats 
of a different subject, one will be block- 
ade, another operations in Syria, an- 
other a phase of the war on the French 
front. It is fully illustrated, and, taken 
from the beginning of the war, it makes 
a good reference book. You can sub- 
scribe through our book department. 

“Nelson’s History of the War,” 
which has appeared in a number of 
small volumes, is good as giving an ac- 
count of operations of different fronts. 
Volume 17, the last, takes in events of 
December, 1916. It is printed in Eng- 
land. It costs only 60 cents a volume, 
and the number of volumes is rather an 
advantage if a number of men want to 
look up subjects. 

“The Story of the Great War” is 
being published by P. F. Collier and 
Son, New York. It is worth adding. 
18 vols. Cloth, $21.00. 

Land and Water ($10.00 per year), 
London, is worth subscribing to. It 
gives accounts and explanations of mili- 
tary operations, calculations of man 
power and articles on similar subjects 
relating to the war by able writers, and 
has reached a very large circulation in 
England. 

The Service Journals of the U. S. 
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Army, and Professional Memoirs, Corps 
of Engineers, should be included among 
them. It is by no means as much con- 
fined to engineering as its title indicates, 
and is printing many articles from au- 
thentic sources concerning the military 
methods of the present war. 

“The Great War,” F. H. Simonds. 
New York: M. Kennerly. Price $1.25. 

“Inside the German Empire, 1916,” 
H. B. Swope, $2.00—The Century Com- 
pany, New York, gives an excellent 
picture of the people we are now fight- 
ing against. 

For convenience sake it may be sug- 
gested that the book department main- 
tained by the Infantry Association 
will be glad to enter orders for its 
members for any of the above books and 
periodicals. 


® 


Officers’ Uniforms in the British 
Army 

The War Office announces the com- 
pletion of the scheme for supplying 
standard cloths for officers’ uniforms. 

Complaints have been made of high 
prices and shoddy material. In future 
there will be no shoddy, and a tunic of 
the best cloth is not expected to cost 
anything like six guineas ($31.50), 
which has been the charge of some 
tailors. 

The rates at which the cloths may be 
sold by the manufacturer and merchant 
have been fixed, and the tailor will be 
required to sell the finished garment at 
a price not exceeding a fixed rate to be 
published later. 

The sixteen standard cloths, covering 
various weights of whipcord, Barathea, 
Bedford cord, serge, British warm 
fleecy, and Melton, will bear serial num- 
bers P.A. 1, P.A. 2, etc. The cloths 
will have an orange and white selvedge, 


and are not to be used for any other 
purpose than officers’ uniforms. Tail- 
ors will be required to pay for labor 
not less than the amount fixed by the 
Department for each garment.—Daily 
Mail, London, 29 September, 1917. 


® 
“Duck-Walks” 


Next after putting a roof of some 
sort over the soldier man, and walls 
around him to enclose a small cubicle 
of the universe, cut out of the wide, 
wide world, which can be heated and 
dried at pleasure, comes the question 
of keeping him dry under foot. Or, 
in other words, keeping him up out of 
the mud. ‘ 

The capacity of even the solid sur- 
face of terra firma for turning into a 
semi-liquid and churning itself into a 
sticky sea of bottomless mud, under the 
perpetual paddle of feet or the grind 
of heels, is limitless and incredible— 
until seen or felt. When a regiment 
“sits down” upon a particular plot of 
acres, and proceeds to make itself at 
home, the runways over which it passes 
backward and forward upon its lawful 
occasions rapidly turn themselves into 
winding troughs of sticky glue, until 
the camp seems to be in danger of mir- 
ing down. This is no mere figure of 
speech so far as man’s faithful partner 
in warfare, the horse, is concerned. 

I talked with one French artillery 
officer who was heartbroken over the 
sufferings of his poor horses. He said 
that during the winter it had been neces- 
sary, for military reasons, to keep them 
picketed or “stabled” in an open field, 
with no roof over them. The ground 
was fairly porous and well drained to 
start with. The horses were well fed 
and carefully blanketed so as to protect 
them as much as possible. But there 
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was a constant succession of light pelt- 
ing rains, and under the horses’ stamp- 
ing and shuffling the ground beneath 
them steadily and relentlessly churned 
itself into a bog of mud, first fetlock 
deep, then knee deek, until they literally 
seemed to sink into the earth, and the 
ostlers would have to go round in the 
morning and pull some of the horses, 
which had been rash enough to attempt 
to lie down, up out of the bog in which 
they were embedded. 

In the earlier days of the war the con- 
dition of the men in the trenches was 
not so very distantly removed from that 
of the unfortunate artillery horses. 
They were up to their knees, and often 
up to their hips in mud, not only in the 
trenches, but also on the paths and 
roads they had to flounder along back 
to the camps and huts, and even between 
the huts themselves. 

Lumber-Camp Lesson.—But all this 
has long been changed for the better 
and largely got rid of. Partly by greater 
skill and care in the surface drainage 
of the camps, partly by laying down 
solid paths, like little roads, with broken 
stone and ashes, and even empty tin cans 
smashed flat, but chiefly by one very 
simple but magnificently useful and 
effective device, known as the “duck- 
walk,” or “duck-board.” 

These, to the honor of the New 
World be it said, are an American in- 
stitution introduced by the Canadian 
troops, and are nothing more nor less 
than the primitive grating or battened 
“sidewalks” of the lumber camps in the 
Big Woods, made of two pieces of “two- 
by-four” scantling, about 16 inches 
apart, with battens of one inch rough 
strips nailed across them, an inch or two 
apart. They are usually made in about 
8-foot lengths, so that the sections can 
readily be picked up and carried, to be 


relaid wherever needed, and for all their 
simplicity they are a perfect life-saving 
device. The mud was not only ex- 
tremely disagreeable and destructive to 
clothing, to say nothing of reducing the 
speed of all operations over the surface 
from 50 to 75 per cent, but it was also 
extremely unhealthy. 

The three new diseases which have 
developed in the war—trench feet, 
trench nephritis (a slow, chronic in- 
flammation of the kidneys with albumi- 
nuria), and trench fever, a curious re- 
lapsing fever, something like a very 
mild typhoid with malaria intermissions 
—are all now believed to have been due 
to the constant rasping and soaking of 
the skin with this filthy and poisonous 
mud. Although their precise causation 
still defies us, the first has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and the other two 
are rapidly diminishing, parallel with 
the disappearance and diminution of 
the mud. 

The blessed “duck-walk” can be laid 
almost over-night. It will not sink into 
the ground, even in the boggiest spots, 
but half floats, half straddles, itself 
above the bog. It can be laid upon sup- 
ports, thrown across the bottoms of the 
trenches and raised or lowered accord- 
ing to the ebb and flow of the slimy tide 
of mud. Crushed stone is excellent, if 
you have plenty of it, but short lengths 
of it will be buried under the “gobs” of 
mud deposited on it by hundreds of 
hurrying feet, and no rain will wash it 
clean, while the duck-board, by virtue 
of its porousness and lightness, is al- 
most self-cleansing, and comes up fresh 
and smiling after a shower. 

I was talking with a group of promi- 
nent officers of the Army Medical Corps 
—colonels of the Sanitary Staff—and 
the question came up: “What has been 
the greatest medical invention of the 
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war?” One said, “The anti-typhoid 
vaccine ;” another, “The Carrel treat- 
ment;” the third, “The duck-boards,” 
and he pretty nearly succeeded in con- 
vincing the other two that he was right. 
—Daily Mail, London, 25 September, 
1917. 
® 

“Flying Pigs”’ 

We are witnessing the ordinary hum- 
drum routine of trench warfare. We 
have chosen a suitable spot in the front 
line where we can observe the German 
trenches. 

Suddenly there is a loud “pop” from 
close behind, probably in the support 
line, followed by a rushing sound that 
soars upwards, and on raising our eyes 
we have no difficulty in perceiving a 
round, black, ugly-looking body with a 
straight, thick tail that swings vigor- 
ously from side to side, ascending in a 
great curve above No Man’s Land to- 
wards the German trenches. This is a 
“football,” and the name is as much 
a sign of endearment to the soldier’s 
heart as it is a just description of the 
size and shape of this deadly instrument 
of warfare. She lollops her way across 
the sky, the rushing sound diminishing 
as the top of the flight is reached, but 
increasing again in an awful manner as 
the downward course is pursued, as a 
climax to which there is a terrific ex- 
plosive crack of a sharpness that almost 
makes the eyes water, accompanied by 
a dense, plume-like cloud of smoke, 
greyish-white in color, flying from 
which are seen barbed-wire stakes and 
other surface débris. For the “foot- 
ball’s” function is the cutting of wire. 

Some distance on our flank is now 
heard a somewhat duller but more solid 
“pop,” and the eye of the novice meets 
a sight which is apt to make him unable 





to decide whether what he is regarding 
is technical or occult. For now majes- 
tically and gracefully ascending the 
heavens is a weird and monstrous object 
with a tail and fins, which sways and 
plunges through the air, glittering in the 
sun, in a manner that is horribly life- 
like and suggestive of sinister and deter- 
mined design. This is the “flying pig,” 
the British giant trench-mortar shell, 
and, as if the great monster were ac- 
tually conscious of its terrible mission, 
it suddenly emits, in the act of com- 
mencing its downward journey, a sav- 
age jet of black smoke. Downward it 
plunges, nose first, into the soil, and 
there it disappears from view. One 
second, two seconds, three seconds of 
tension to the observer, then with stag- 
gering suddenness there occurs the most 
appalling upheaval of material. There 
is not much noise, but a sharp, heavy 
shock darts through the earth, causing 
the sandbags to fall from the side of 
the trench, although we may be many 
hundred yards away. 


But the aftermath of this great spec- 
tacle is perhaps as awe-inspiring as the 
explosion itself. The smoke has just 
commenced to clear away in the wind, 
everything is apparently ended, when 
there begins a great and weird patter- 
ing noise which grows louder and louder 
until it resembles a mighty but unseen 
Niagara in No Man’s Land. The “fly- 
ing pig” is nothing more nor less than 
an aerial mine in the literal sense, and 
the huge hole it makes is actually a mine 
crater, and this heavy pattering sound 
is due to the hundreds of thousands of 
falling particles that had been blasted 
upwards now striking the earth. 

The “football” possesses an instanta- 
neous percussion fuse, which produces 
the explosion at the exact moment of 
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impact—thgt is, upon the surface of 
the ground where the barbed wire exists ; 
but the “flying pig” is designed so that 
the explosion does not occur until the 
projectile has been allowed to penetrate 
deeply into the earth, in order that the 
full force may be concentrated against 
a subterranean structure such as a Ger- 
man dugout. 

Now this same differentiation that ex- 
ists among trench-mortar shells is also 
developed, and perhaps to a greater 
degree of fineness, in howitzer and high- 
velocity shells. Instantaneous percus- 
sion shells are those that produce the 
well-known “crump,” and the essential 
conditions for the production of this 
sound are that the shell shall explode 
without penetrating the earth to any 
extent, which smothers the sound and 
“takes off the sharp edges” of the 
crump. Such a shell, independent of 
its size, does not make a very large hole 
in the ground, but is useful for destroy- 
ing wire or for barrage purposes against 
troops advancing across the open. As 
the British do not burrow underground 
to any extent, the instantaneous per- 
cussion shell is also used by the Ger- 
mans for bombarding the British 
trenches. Hence the word “crump” is 
almost invariably associated with Ger- 
man shells. 

“Crumps,” however, are not satisfac- 
tory, owing to their surface explosion, 
against deep dugouts, with the result 
that the shells used by the British 
against the German trenches are mostly 
upon the delayed principle, similar to 
that employed in the “flying pig” (save 
that there is a slight difference in mode 
of action of the fuse). Delayed-action 
shells make big holes and do enormous 
damage, but owing to their penetration 
into the earth their sound is smothered. 
Although equally powerful, their ex- 


plosions contrast markedly with the 
“crumps.” Throwing up great masses 
of material but making little sound, the 
British shell has the bite while the 
“crump” has the bark. Hence a pecu- 
liar and constant difference exists be- 
tween an artillery duel on the western 
front. The German shell-bursts are 
noisy, while the British are spectacular. 
—Georce F. Sieccs, B.Sc. (Daily Mail, 
London, 26 September, 1917.) 


® 


Battlefield Saving — Making New 
from Old 
French Army, France, Sept. 21. 

One of the most curious of the minor 
industries created by the war is the 
business of repairing of the small débris 
of the battlefields. Every French army 
in the field keeps a huge establishment 
employing thousands of women and 
many men to repair or to put to some 
sort of use discarded oddments. 

These establishments result in a 
daily saving of from £20,000 to 
£40,000. 

Old boots are mended if possible. If 
they are too far gone the uppers are 
nailed on to wooden soles for use in 
the trenches. If nothing else can be 
done with them the leather is cut up into 
bootlaces, and of the bits that remain 
buttons are made for the uniforms of 
prisoners of war. Old tunics, trousers, 
and breeches are repaired and cleaned, 
and sent to other depots for the troops 
in the rear, mainly the training camps. 

Only clothing that can be made to 
look as good as new is sent to the men 
at the front. The bits of cloth that are 
left over are made into slippers for the 
hospitals, covers for water bottles, or 
bandages. 

Socks are mended and used again or 
else unravelled and made into gloves or 
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mufflers. Rags are sorted into cotton 
and wool, and used in various ways. 
Blankets are treated in the same way 
as clothing. 

The sheepskins the men wear in the 
winter are cleaned and patched, or if 
beyond curative treatment the wool is 
shorn from them and leather and wool 
put to some other use. 

Helmets, water bottles, mess tins, 
cooking utensils, and other objects made 
of metal are hammered into their proper 
shape, polished up, if necessary painted, 
and sent back to the front—Reuter’s 
Special (Daily Mail, London, 26 Sep- 
tember, 1917). 

® 


Reconstruction 

We hear, in these latter days, a good 
deal about “Reconstruction after the 
War,” and while it is a subject in re- 
gard to which much anxiety is ex- 
pressed, it appears to be one which is 
accepted as being of civilian interest 
only, and the discussion of it centers 
round such important matters as how 
trade is to be reestablished, how and 
with what speed the temporary soldier 
is to be returned to his pre-war job, 
how the women who have been doing 
the work of the men are to be provided 
for, and, in fact, how demobilization 
generally will be carried out and the 
work of money making be established 
as a going concern. All these are, of 
course, serious matters for thought, and 
it is natural, perhaps, that those who 
have, largely by virtue of their own 
statements, assumed a character for 
“clear thinking,” should be invited to 
give the subject of reconstruction their 
kind and polite attention. 

But the matter of reconstruction after 
the war of the army which has fought 
in it and brought it, as we all hope 


and expect, to a triumphant conclusion, 
is not one which attracts so much at- 
tention as it deserves. The new armies, 
the Territorial forces, the soldiers raised 
in and sent from overseas, all cherish 
the belief that once peace is signed they 
will hurry home again, and that the 
long, dreary process of “cleaning up” 
will be left to the professional army. 
But where is this man of all work to be 
found? How is he to be sorted out? 
Has anybody outside the War Office 
ever given a thought to how he is to 
be gathered together, told off to his 
pre-war garrisons, pieced together, his 
temporary officers relieved by men who 
mean to make the army a profession? 
—in a word, how the reconstruction 
of the army, which covers and protects 
that other reconstruction of which we 
hear so much, is to be devised, organ 
ized and carried through?—Army and 
Navy Gazette, August 18, 1917. 
® 

The Military Service Institution 
HEADQUARTERS EIGHTY-NINTH DIVISION, 

NATIONAL ARMY, CAMP FUNSTON, 

KANSAS. 

30th October, 1917. 

Tue Eprror, 

INFANTRY JOURNAL, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Military Service In- 
stitution of the United States grew out 
of a meeting held in June, 1878, by Gen 
eral Stanley, General Fry, General Rod- 
enbough and Colonel Lieber requesting 
the presence of officers of the Army at 
a meeting to be held in the Army Build- 
ing to consider the practicability of 
forming an association of officers simi- 
lar to the United Service Institution of 
Great Britain. The plan contemplated 
professional improvement and a dis 
cussion of professional topics, with the 
resulting interchange of views. Its ulti 
mate object was to promote the effi 
ciency of our officers and, consequently, 
of our Army. 
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At the first meeting some forty offi- 
cers answered the call, committees-were 
appointed and a report was drawn up 
and the Institution established with 
General Hancock as president, and 
under his direction it grew rapidly. 
For twenty years the Institution had but 
three presidents. Its growth was steady 
and its field of activity very considerable 
and its influence beneficial. 

In 1880 the Journal of the Institu- 
tion made its appearance. It contained 
articles by General Schofield, General 
Fry, General Crittenden, General Mer- 
ritt and Colonel Lieber. 

In June, 1885, the Institution was 
formally incorporated under the laws of 
the United States. Among the charter 
members were General Hancock, Gen- 
eral Fry, General Crittenden, General 
Merritt, General Rodenbough, General 
Abbott, General Closson, General Gard- 
ner, General Gillespie, General Michie, 
General Webb and General Whipple. 
In the articles of incorporation it was 
stated that: 

“The particular business and objects 
of said society shall be of a literary, his- 
torical and scientific character, and 
contemplate professional unity and im- 
provement by correspondence, discus- 
sion and the reading and publication of 
essays, the establishment of a military 
library and museum and generally the 
promotion of the military interests of 
the United States.” 

The Institution has done much to 
stimulate interest in a study of military 
questions and has striven hard to sup- 
port the best interests of the service. 
Unfortunately of late, however, interest 
in its continuance and upbuilding seems 
to have waned and just at present the 
Institution, established as it was by 
some of our ablest soldiers, is in such a 
condition as to render it necessary to 
discontinue its publication and practi- 
cally close up the activities of the Insti- 
tution. It seems a great pity that there 


should not be sufficient service interest 
to keep the Institution alive, continue its 
publication and amplify its activities. 
It is almost the only service publication 
that is not devoted to one particular 


arm of the service. It is satisfactorily 
located and could, with very little effort, 
be continued. Its continuance would 
meet the best interests of the service and 
would result in carrying to an accom- 
plishment the purpose of its distin- 
guished founders. The time has come 
when it must receive a larger measure 
of support from the Army or terminate 
its active career. 

I shall very much appreciate your 
publishing this letter with a view of in- 
viting attention of the service to exist- 
ing conditions. I feel that there is a 
deep interest throughout the Army in 
the continuance of the Institution. It 
can only continue, however, through an 
increase in the endowment, resulting in 
a sufficient income to maintain the pub- 
lication, or through an increase in the 
subscriptions. Assistance in both direc- 
tions is desired and the attention of the 
service is invited to the desirability of 
giving appropriate support to the move- 
ment to rehabilitate and continue this 
most worthy enterprise. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Brigadier James N. Allison, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 

Truly yours, 
LEONARD Woop, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
President. 
® 


Tue Eprror, INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


Please give the following a place in 
your columns: 


To Members of the Military Service 
Institutions : 

I wish to make a plea for the continu- 
ance of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, which, according to 
the notice of the editor in the Septem- 
ber-October number, will have to be 
suspended for lack of funds due to fail- 
ure of members to pay their subscrip- 
tions and to the loss of membership. 
The Journal should continue. If there 
ever was a time when we needed a 
journal for the whole service, it is now 
when a great war is on and a tremen- 
dously large new personnel is being ab- 
sorbed. 
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Let us, then, individually send a dol- 
lar per as a booster—do it now—to be 
used at the discretion of the editor, and 
those of us who are in arrears settle at 
once. It may be that the Military Serv- 
ice Institute Journal has lived in the 
past, had big prizes for big articles 
which ordinary people were disinclined 
to try for, and, too, its business plans 
may not have been of the best—sub- 
scription price too low and failure to 
pay for ordinary matter published—but 
it is worth preserving. 

Let everybody lift the price one dol- 
lar by a letter to the editor, making it 
three for the year—send the boosting 
dollar to the editor for present use and 
recommend payment of one dollar per 
page for accepted articles, usually to 
cover needs of two or more arms so 
as not to trench on activities of differ- 
ent service journals. The latter jour- 
nals can also help this, the parent jour- 
nal, by recommending that those articles 
of a general nature which are submitted 


to them be sent the Military Service In- 
stitute Journal instead. 

The War College can also help both 
journal and service by likewise fur- 
nishing matter on general war sub- 
jects which can be released for publi- 
cation. 

Difficulties as to the constitution, fix- 
ing price, etc., can be ignored now. Let 
us help first and fix the constitution and 
the laws afterward. 

I have shown this to several officers 
and they approve the movement, and one 
makes a suggestion which seems quite 
valuable and is as follows: Insert this 
in each service journal, and in addi- 
tion have a representative from each 
arm to coordinate the activities of the 
journals of the various arms with this 
general one. 

Another suggestion I have received 
is for a regimental representative to 
push the thing along in each regiment. 

CHARLES GERHARDT, 
Colonel of Infantry. 











Editorial Department 


Reserve Officers’ Training Camps 


Among the many business-like meas- 
ures which the country has undertaken 
in the prosecution of the war, none con- 
stitutes a wider departure from our 
traditional policy and methods than that 
of establishing training camps wherein 
to develop the commissioned personnel 
to command our new forces. None is 
destined to be more far-reaching in its 
ultimate effect. 

Aside from the obvious advantages 
to be expected from this movement, 
nothing could point a more forceful 
object lesson to our military authori- 
ties, both as to the ease with which logi- 
cal methods may be put in operation, 
and as to the favor with which such 
methods will be received by the Ameri- 
can public. 

In the past, we of the Army have 
long been largely responsible for our 
own misfortunes. The explanation— 
our own conservatism and lack of ini- 
tiative. We have not, as a rule, been 
frank with the public; we have not 
taken it into our confidence. When, 
for any reason whatever, we have been 
deficient, we have attempted to conceal 
our deficiencies rather than to disclose 
them. When we should have gone 
boldly before the public with our re- 
quirements, we have been content to 
make the best of expedients. In brief, 
we have spent too much of our time 
feeling the public pulse and trying 
to shape our policies to accord with its 
erratic beat when we should have been 
molding public opinion by the unan- 
swerable force and logic of our propo- 
sals. For reasons of policy, we have 


held back when that same policy should 
466 


have been driving us forward. Such a 
course has invariably reacted to the 
detriment of the military establish- 
ment; consequently to the weakening 
of the country’s defense, bringing it 
close to the brink of disaster on more 
than one occasion. For one thing, it 
has sent our armies into battle under 
ignorant and untrained leaders—not 
once, but many times. It has cost the 
country heavily in lives and money— 
not once, but invariably. 

Has this been necessary? Could it 
have been avoided? Let us answer the 
question by a brief review of the past 
and a comparison with the present. 
Let us recall for a moment the bitter 
denunciations which Washington hurled 
at the unfit commissioned personnel 
forced upon him. Recall the equally 
disastrous experience of the Civil War, 
when men by the thousands went forth 
a living sacrifice to the vanity and 
ignorance of political leadership. That 
our experience in the Spanish-American 
War was less disastrous was due en- 
tirely to its short-lived course, which 
robbed such leaders of the opportunity 
to consummate their ignorance on the 
field of battle. Recall the clamor which 
has assailed our military authorities on 
each such occasion, 

Why is there none today? Why yes- 
terday and not today? 

Because heretofore the War Depart- 
ment had failed utterly to anticipate, 
had failed to provide the means, had 
failed to fortify themselves with an 
answer to the ingenuous query, “As 
long as none is trained, why one instead 
of the other?” and by their failure had 
given encouragement to the age-old 
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struggle between the man with and the 
man without political influence. 

Today it is different. Why? 

Because at the outset the War De- 
partment had prepared a reply so obvi- 
ous that the question was never asked— 
a reply in the form of a plan, bold, rad- 
ical, yet so logical and appealing as to 
be unassailable. 

It was the simple, democratic plan of 
securing its officer material by means of 
a plain, every-day, open competition, in 
whch men won out on demonstrated 
merit, and that alone. 

The inauguration of the plan was ac- 
cepted by the public without comment 
because it was something every Ameri- 
can understood and appreciated. It in- 
volved a principle that carries appeal 
to every fair-minded American—one 
he has been born to, grown up on; one 
upon which every American builds his 
success in life. It is a fundamental 
part of the American creed, as well as 
of our constitutional guarantees. Open 
competition produces the best for the 
public in art, literature, invention, and 
commerce—why not in defense? There 
is only one answer. 

As a result of the application of this 
principle to our military needs, what do 
we see today? Something like twenty- 
seven thousand men, representing the 
best the country affords, who have la- 
bored honestly, studied faithfully to 
prepare themselves for the responsi- 
bility—not the empty honor—of leading 
their fellow-men in the defense of our 
civilization. Twenty-seven thousand 
men laid aside their own responsibili- 
ties to assume those of the country, and 
with each day’s work learned more and 
more of the weight which those respon- 
sibilities laid upon the shoulders of its 
fighting leaders. 

The trained soldier finds difficulty in 


reconciling himself to the idea that the 
profession in which he has spent a 
lifetime of work and study can be mas- 
tered by another in the short period of 
three months. Let such remember that 
the object of the work is not to make 
finished soldiers, but to produce prac- 
tical fighting men. The fundamentals 
of the fighting man’s art, when boiled 
down and stripped of all their niceties, 
are few and simple. They amount to 
the machine-like business of taking hu- 
man life, today more than ever. Men 
who have been accustomed to the ap- 
plication of business methods to other 
problems ought not to find it difficult 
to apply them equally as successfully 
to this simple task. 

And what are their prospects of 
success ? 

We find ourselves in need of a vast 
army of officers. Two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves—to follow our old pol- 
icy of selecting men for social, personal 
or political reasons, or of selecting on a 
basis of individual merit. 

The latter course was selected. We 
have trained men and selected the best 
from among those who underwent the 
training. Their training, as far as it 
goes, has been uniform and thorough. 
They are indoctrinated as to spirit and 
method ; they speak the same language. 
They constitute the firmest foundation 
upon which this country has ever set 
out to build an army. 

However, the great lesson for us to 
learn is that the Army can conduct its 
work on purely business principles, and 
can do it with the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the people of the country. All 
we need is the courage of our honest 
convictions, backed by common-sense 
principles, and we need fear no political 
interference. Following the lesson to 
its logical conclusion, we are forced to 
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the belief that the people of this coun- 
try, at this hour, want only one thing— 
an army, a good army, the best army; 
and that they are entirely willing to keep 
“hands off” in the building of such an 
army. 

Going a step farther in the application 
of this lesson to the building of our 
army of defense, if the people, of 
their own accord, willingly free us of 
politicalmachinations from without, we 
owe it to the people to free the Army 
from political machinations from within. 
We owe them the building of an army, 
a good army, without favor, without 
fear of anything but failure. 


® 
The Product of the Training Camps 

When we found ourselves at war we 
could have used the Regular Army in 
either of two ways—we could have kept 
it intact as a sort of Pretorian Guard, 
or we could have at once broken it up 
and used its elements, its members, as 
seed corn to produce a new crop, or, 
perhaps, a better metaphor would be as 
yeast to leaven the mass. There were 
arguments for both methods of proce- 
dure, but the result was a compromise. 
Accordingly, as far as the regular per- 
sonnel goes, no man knows where he 
stands. 

As for the new officers, we hope that 
we have done well, but how well we 
have done we shall not know until the 
actual test of war has been applied. 
The methods which have been adopted 
in procuring them were devised by offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, and it must 
be remembered that in the preparation 
for this war the decisions in such mat- 
ters have been left to them. Accord- 
ingly they are on trial, and will and 
should be judged by the results of the 


organization and methods which they 
have chosen. It will not at the end of 


this war be possible for anyone to la- 
ment that he could have done better if 
his hands had not been tied by non- 
military influences. They have not in- 
terfered. We have had a clear track, 
and this time it is our hands, and only 
our hands, which are on the steering 
wheel. 

When war was declared we were con- 
fronted with a condition and not a 
theory ; with a problem whose solution 
demanded immediate attention — we 
needed officers, and we needed them at 
once. Not everyone will agree that the 
solution adopted was the best, and un- 
doubtedly there are many men in the 
regular service who have been hard 
hit by the methods employed, while 
time will show whether all the officers 
who have come in from the training 
camps in fact measure up to their re- 
sponsibilities. But it must be remem- 
bered that those methods were adopted 
because the Army itself had not pro- 
vided for such an emergency as has 
arisen. It is safe to say that we were 
ready for the making of an expedition- 
ary force, but not to Europe, and the 
necessity of providing for a large army 
there has forced rapid improvisations, 
whose effect, perhaps, inevitably has 
been to destroy the legitimate hopes and 
aspirations of many officers of the regu- 
lar service. 

The whole thing has been so big and 
the need for haste has been too great 
to balance with much precision of rights 
of individuals. This is no consolation 
to men of twenty years’ service, who 
have good and in many cases excellent 
records, who today find themselves still 
captains, and they will perhaps not agree 
with the views expressed in the previous 
editorial, but which nevertheless fairly 
represent the ideas of many experi- 
enced officers. 
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After all, the war has not been fought 
yet. We are only getting ready for it. 
Over there in France, if the experience 
of our Allies count, many acts of appar- 
ent injustice can be corrected, and men 
who feel that they should have been 
promoted here and have not been, can, 
by their conduct, demand it there; for 
it is safe to say that in war opportunity 
comes to most men. Whether they seize 
it or let it pass lies largely with them- 
selves. It is quite possible to be so uni- 
formly and habitually efficient that one 
cannot be overlooked when promotions 
have to be recommended by one’s imme- 
diate superiors. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there are not many officers of the regu- 
lar service who have not started now 
under a handicap which they can never 
overcome. It is not a matter of the 
good to the individual alone, though 
that is serious enough, for you do not 
get good work out of men who feel that 
they have been wronged; it is a matter 


of the good of the state, for in the 
emergency which is upon us every form 
of efficiency should be so employed as 
to have the fullest play. 

It may be that this has been done, but 
it is evident enough that the officers of 
the regular service who write to this 
office asking for advice do not think so. 

It is not a question of promotion 
alone, though that is legitimate; it is 
much more a question of command, and 
there are many officers who, with ap- 
parent success, have commanded com- 
panies in training camps who now find 
themselves in the position of being com- 
manded by the men they have in- 
structed and who are learning with a 
certain humiliation that three months 
in such a camp prepare for command 
better than ten years in the Regular 
Army. Of course, they might console 
themselves with the reflection that it is 
the training given by them which has 
produced these results, but they do not 
appear to do so. 








Book Reviews 


A Manual for Post Exchanges. By 
Floyd D. Carlock. Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banter Publishing Co. 
Paper, medium 8vo, 196 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

A very complete book on post ex- 
changes with a system of accounting 
fully explained and illustrated and a 
book that will be a great help to all ex- 
change officers. A book that can be 
recommended and one that will save the 
busy exchange officer much time and 
worry and give him a “system” all 
worked out in detail. 

® 

Guide to the Articles of War. By 
Maj. E. Wambaugh, O. R. C. 51 
pages, cloth interleaved. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Price not 
stated. 

This is a small handbook prepared 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of Harvard University and interleaved 
for notes if desired. This book serves 
probably well its purpose, being merely 
the standard text of the Articles of 
War which forms Part II and principal 
part. Part I gives portions of the Con- 
stitution, which serve as a basis for the 
Articles; Part III, practical problems. 


® 


Army and Navy Information. By Maj. 
D. W. C. Falls. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1917. Cloth, 
12mo, 192 pages; illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

For foreign armies the book is essen- 
tially a work of reference for uniforms 
and insignia, the latter being illustrated 
by conveniently arranged plates. 


® 


War French. By Cornelis De Witt 
Willcox, Colonel, U. S. A., Professor 
of Modern Languages, U. S. Mili- 
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tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1917. 


This book is not intended to answer 
the purposes of a complete grammar. 
It seeks, rather, to present the elements 
of French in such a way that the reader 
may acquire speedily a working knowl- 
edge of the language. While intended 
primarily for the use of soldiers who 
may see service on French soil, it will 
yet be found of value to the general 
reader who desires a simple introduc- 
tion to French. The text is divided 
into three main sections as follows: 
The French Language, The French 
Army and Passages for Translation; 
then come the vocabularies. The au- 
thor is both an authority on French and 
also on technical military terms, and 
the vocabularies which he has prepared 
are both complete and accurate as far 
as they go in the matter of scientific 
and military terms in use in France with 
which every American soldier will have 
to be familiar. 

® 


Notes on Training Field Artillery De- 
tails. Prepared under the direction 
of Capt. R. M. Danford and Capt. 
Onorio Moretti, New Haven, Conn.; 
Yale University Press. Price, $2.00. 
This is the third edition of a manual 

on the training of officers, noncommis- 

sioned officers, and men in the duties 
devolving upon the various members of 
the battery and battalion commanders’ 
details, together with the principles of 
fire as compiled and taught at the Field 

Artillery School of Fire, Fort Sill, Okla. 

The authors write with authority, and 

the scope of the work is shown by the 

divisions under which they have treated 
their subject: Map reading; Military 
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Sketches; Elementary Field Artillery 
Gunnery; Firing Data Records; Aux- 
iliary Observers; Blackboard Method 
of Fire; Estimation of Ranges; Com- 
munication, Scouts ; Couriers and Route 
Markers; Elementary Probabilities. 

At this time when the Infantry and 
Artillery work so intimately together, 
this book is of special interest. 

® 
“The Unpopular History of the United 

States, by Uncle Sam Himself.” 

Harris Dickson. New York: Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Company, 1917. 

Mr. Dickson in this takes Upton’s 
“Military Policy of the United States” 
and drives home its statements in al- 
most words of one syllable. He makes 
Uncle Sam himself tell why the draft 
has been employed to raise men for this 
war, and has him explain how much 
better we would have been off in the 
past if we had employed that method 
in our former wars. Uncle Sam does 
not stop there; he ends by showing 
clearly and distinctly why we are in 
this war, and why we have to win it 
if our form of government is not to 
perish from the earth. It is a book to 
read and to pass on for others to read. 

® 
English for Foreigners, by Saro R. 

O’Brien. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1917. Book One, 50 cents; 

Book Two, 75 cents. 

The subject matter is drawn from 
the experiences of mature foreigners 
actively working in the daily life of an 
American city; the presentation is sim- 
ple, and therefore adapted for teaching 
the English language to the average 
immigrant. 

In Book One, which is designed for 
beginners, personal habits and the com- 
mon occupations of home are made the 


basis of numerous lessons. Later, busi- 
ness forms the scope of the various 
departments of the Government, and 
the duties of citizenship are carefully 
explained in simple language. There 
are also exercises in penmanship, espe- 
cially on difficult combinations of let- 
ters. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs, and help to explain the text. 

Book Two is prepared for pupils 
who have already acquired some knowl- 
edge of oral and written English. The 
subject matter introduced in the text 
of the reading lessons broadens out from 
the more simple subjects of immediate 
needs and environment treated in Book 
One into the discussion of practical, 
vital topics in geography, American 
history and government, the choice of 
a vocation, and the appreciation of 
ethical standards which make for a truer 
vital topics in geography, American 

Following the plan of Book One, in- 
struction in grammar and practice in 
penmanship (including business forms) 
are made to keep pace with the ever- 
widening subject matter and the gradu- 
ally increasing difficulties in sentence 
structure. Sufficient drill in arithmetic 
is also provided to give command of 
the fundamental processes. 

The draft has caused officers of the 
army to realize, as never before, how 
many men there are in the country who 
do not understand its language well. 
This book has been found by at least 
one division as likely to be of service, 
for it has ordered 850 copies of Book 
One. 

Books Received 

“Best o’ Luck.” By Alexander Mc- 
Clintock, D.C.M. New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 
171 pages. Price, $1.00. 

“The Foes of Our Own Household.” 
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By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 8vo, 347 pages. Price, $1.50. 

“Heating and Ventilating Buildings.” 
By Rolla C. Carpenter. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1915. Cloth, 
Royal 8vo, 597 pages; illustrated. Price, 
$3.50. 

“How to Live at the Front.” Lieut. 
Hector MacQuarrie, B.A. Cantab. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1917. Cloth, 8vo, 269 pages ; illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

“Infantry Soldiers’ Handbook.” By 
Maj. William H. Waldron, U. S. In- 
fantry. New York: George U. Harvey, 
1917. Cloth, 16mo, 247 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

“Making a Soldier.” By Maj. Gen. 
William A. Pew. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 220 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Man in the Ranks.” By John 
Gallishaw and Sergt. William Lynch. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1917. Cloth, 12mo, 184 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

“The Principles of Military Art.” By 
Maj. Sir Francis Fletcher-Vane, Bt. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1917. Cloth, 12mo, 183 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

“Rapid Training of Recruits:” A 
practical scheme. By M. V. Campbell. 
New York: Frederick A Stokes Com- 
pany, 1917. Limp cloth, 16mo, 180 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

“The Retreat from Mons.” Anony- 
mous. With an introduction by Field 
Marshal Viscount French. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 12mo, 103 pages. Price, $.50. 


“Selective Service Manual.” By Capt. 
A. L. James, Jr. Los Angeles: The 
Times-Mirror Printing and Binding 
House, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 262 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Solution of Tactical Prob- 
lems.” By Lieut. Col. J. Layland Need- 
ham. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 277 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

“Tactics and Technique of River 
Crossings.” By Colonel Mertens. 
Translated from the German by Capt. 
Walter Kruger, U. S. A. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 8vo, 400 pages; illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

“Tanks, Gas, Bombing, Liquid Fire.” 
By Capt. S. A. Dion. New York: 
George U. Harvey, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 
160 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

“Training for the Trenches.” By 
Capt. Leslie Vickers. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 8vo, 127 pages; illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

Trench Warfare. By J. S. Smith, 
Second Lieutenant with the British Ex- 
peditionary Force in Flanders. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Cloth, 
cap 8vo, 144 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Digest of Davis Military Law. By 
Lieut. H. G. Ball, Infantry. Kansas 
City: Franklin Hudson Publishing 
Company, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 142 
pages. 

Pure Logistics. By Lieut. Col. 
George Cyrus Thorpe, A.M., LL.B. 
Kansas City: Franklin Hudson Publish- 
ing Company, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 140 


pages. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. Epwin F. Grenn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bric. Gen. CHartes S. FARNSworTH. 


Acting Secretary: 
Major Joun R. M. Taytor. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Cotone, Peter C. Harnzis, Infantry. 
CotoneL J. J. Braprey, Infantry. 

Cotone, Truman O. Murpny, Infantry. 
Cotone. Greorce H. Estes, National Army. 
Major Hueco A. Drum, General Staff. 
Caprain A. W. Lane, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington 
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On Changing Addresses 


Every subscriber who reads this no- 
tice can help us, and, at the same, pos- 
sibly do a good turn for a brother offi- 
cer who may not be receiving his copy 
of the INFANTRY JoURNAL regularly. 
Many of the graduates of the training 
camps sent in their subscriptions to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL just as they were 
leaving the camps, and the addresses 
given us by them were sometimes un- 
certain, and many times incomplete. 
The postal clerks at some of the large 
concentration camps call our attention 
to the fact that they are holding in their 
office, undelivered, a number of copies 
of the INFANTRY JoURNAL which lack 
the name and number of the organiza- 
tion of the individual for whom the 
magazine is intended. The postal clerks 
say they cannot deliver the INFANTRY 


Have We Your Correct Address? 


JouRNAL, On our part we have no way 
of reaching these individual subscribers 
except by letter, and any letter that we 
might write would meet the same fate 
as the magazine—it would be held for 
lack of complete address. A large per- 
centage of the officers at the concentra- 
tion camps are subscribers to the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. The next time you 
foregather, ask the question, “Are you 
receiving your copy of the INFANTRY 
JourRNAL regularly?” Suggest also that 
those who are not send us their full 
name, rank and organization. We will 
then be able to correct their mailing 
addresses so that they will get the maga- 
zine. They have paid for it, and are 
entitled to it, but without your help we 
are like a “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Buitprne 
Wasurnerton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 





(Name) 











(Rank) 








(Address) 
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The United States Infantry Association 





Amendments to Constitution 
The following letter has been received: 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 12, 1917. 
Tue SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The undersigned members of the Infantry Association propose the follow- 
ing in the Constitution of the Association: Article IV, Section 10, now 


reads: “Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of January 
to the date of election.” This should be changed to read: “Membership shall 
date from the first of the month following the date of election.” 

The purpose of this change is to avoid the congestion incident to sending out 
a large number of bills and renewal notices at one time and to spread the work 
over the entire year. 

Article X now requires a two-thirds vote to make changes or alterations in 
the Constitution. This should be changed to read “majority” vote, as it is prac- 
tically impossible under existing conditions of expanding membership and foreign 
service to secure a vote from two-thirds of the members. 


Respectfully, 

F. R. Brown G. W. McIver J. B. Bennet 
J. C. Castner F. R. Curtis H, W. Arnoip 
D. T. Merrri. CHARLES GERHARDT W. P. Burnuam 
O. B. Rosensaum ALEXANDER E. Winuiams W. A. Castle 
P. C. Harris W. Kreucer C. Corprer 
J. E. Woopwarp G. H. JAMERson C. H. Hopcrs 
J. F. Kerr B. H. WeELLs F. W. Brasson 

. O. Murpry F. S. Cocueu Tenny Ross 
J. T. Dean O. J. CHARLES L. D. Gasser 
R. O. Van Horn W. H. Bertscu P. W. Brown 


The articles it is proposed to amend now read as follows, with the words 
proposed to be stricken out indicated in italics and the words to be inserted 
printed in black face type, viz: 

Sec. 10. Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of 
January to the date of election (first of the month following the date of election}, 
and the annual dues thereafter shall become payable on that date in each succeed- 
ing year. Members over two years in arrears shall be dropped from the rolls. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended or altered by a two-thirds 
[majority] vote of the regular flaw. Bie either in person or by proxies in writing. 

Regimental adjutants are requested to attach the ballot herewith to a sheet of 
paper and, after obtaining the signatures and vote of all members of the Associa- 
tion present, forward it to the Secretary of the Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BALLOT 


Gnited States Infantry Association 


On the proposed amendments to the Constitution, I vote as indicated 
opposite my name. 
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|| Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No. 36 DecemMBeR 1, 1917 


1. The late Fra Elbertus, who went down with the 
Lusitania as one of the first victims of the Hun’s method 
of warfare, once said that egotism was nothing but mod- 
esty turned wrong side up. 


2. Our own modesty prevents our crowing too loudly, 
but we cannot refrain from calling attention to a remark- 
able example of the pulling power of these advertising 
columns. 


3. The November INFANTRY JOURNAL went into the 
mails on November 5. It carried an advertisement of a 
new fire control rule for machine guns. 


4. Fifteen days later, when these lines were written, 
our Book Department had received orders, by mail and 
telegraph, for 2,226 of the rules, in addition to 2,000 or- 
dered by cable from ‘‘somewhere in France.” 


5. As these devices sell for $2.75 each, it is apparent 
what a tremendous field is here lying fallow for the wise = 
advertiser who uses the columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to cultivate trade. 


6. If the article offered is good, necessary, or even 
useful to military men, it can be sold through the columns 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


7. We have long contended that our readers cooperate 
with us. It isthe Infantry way! It is the only way! 
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